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245 For the Utica Christian Repository. | majority. And we have shown in a 

ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. | former essay, that the discipline of a 

0th Cortlandt teden pegs 1400) ‘church is to be administered by the 

‘ tee rare dala ‘church as a body. ‘Therefore new 

by In a former essay we endeavored |' members are to be received by the 

10 gy to point out the several steps of church || same authority. 

a My discipline, and by whom that disci- |} Every Christian church has a right 

+ ~ BB pline is to be administered. We de- | also to choose its own officers, and to 





sin at present to consider the gov- 
ernment of the church, its officers, and 
i7¢ Ma some of the most weighty arguments 
in support of Presbyterianism. 


| judge of their qualifications. “Every 
| Christian church is entitled to declare 
the terms of admission into its com- 
munion, and the qualifications of its 








Pastors, who are also called Elders, 
and Deacons. ‘To adopt the language 


| and direction of a church, and to the 
1 6 Mm superintendence of its temporal con- 


4 5 . . . ¢ 
“oe By the government of a church we} ministers and members.”—-(Pres. 
mean, the management of all its con-| Con. Faith.) 
cerns according to certain rules given} II. The officers of a Christian 
by Christ and his apostles. These 
vk: “de” ' 
tiles relate to the admission and dis- || terian brethren, that there.are only two 
»°% BM cinlining of members—to the oversight || orders of officers, viz: Bishops or 


cerns. ‘}of the Presbyterian Confession of 
1% I. New members are to be admit- 

ted into a church by the same author- 
‘3%: Ma ity that is exercised in excluding of- 

4 @@ fenders. Paul directs the Corinthians | The person who fills this office hath 
4 Mm (2 Cor. 2. 7, 8,) to forgive and com-|} in Scripture obtained different names, 
+o Ma fort the man, whom, in a former epis- || expressive of his various duties. As 1 

tle,he charged to deliver unto Satan,and | he has the oversight of the flock of 

to confirm their love towards him: | Christ, he is termed bishop (or over- 
2 ¢ Me Which implies that they were to re- | seer) Acts 20.28.—Phil. 1.1. As he | 
ceive him again into the church. But |! feeds them with spiritual food, he is { 
as Presbyterians admit members by the || termed pastor, Jer. 3. 15. As he 
same authority which they exercise in |} serves Christ in his church, he is term- 
“9 HM disciplining offenders, this point is set- || ed minister, or servant, 1 Cor. 4. 1, 
fled between us. and 2 Cor. 3.6. As it is his duty to 

The true difference is, they delegate | ; be grave and prudent, and an exame 
their power of admitting and of disci- | ple of the flock, and to govern well 


Faith, with which we cordially concur, 
“The pastoral office is the first in the 


Pa ahi ee aaah 


i We agree with our Presby- 
church, both for dignity and usefulness. 











plining members into the hands of ajj in the house and kingdom of Christ, 
lew ruling elders; we consider that jj he is termed presbyter, or elder, 1 Pet. 
power to be properly exercised only |} 5. 1—Tit. 1. 5, and 1 Tim. 5. 17. 
‘y the church as a body, or by the || He is also termed angel of the church, 


Vou. 1. 83 
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Rev. 2. 1, and 1. 20. An ambassa- 
dor to sinners, 2 Cor. 5. 20,” &c. p. 
345. the government of a family.” py 
Again, p. 350. “The Scriptures | the inquiry arises—In what sense ay 
elearly point out deacons as distinct) they to be considered as rulers? Apq 
officers in the church, whose business | how far did their authority exteng 
it is to take care of the poor, and to| Let the scriptures answer. 
distribute among them the collections f Heb. 13. 7, 17, 24; “Remembe, 
which may be raised for their use. | them who have the rule over you, ang 
To them also may be properly com-|, have spoken unto you the word of 
mitted the temporal affairs of the |) God. Obey them that have the ruk 
church,” Phil. 1. 1, and 1 Tim. 3. 8 |] over you, and submit yourselves; {fo 
—15, and Acts 6. 1—6. | they watch for your souls as they that 
Here we have a particular account| must give an account. Salute lj 
of the ordination of deacons, and of || them that have the rule over you.”~ 
the office assigned by Divine au- |! The original word, ( egouwmenoi ) which 
thority. But we no where in the} in these passages is rendered “have 
Scriptures have any account of the ap- || the rule over,” is a substantive, and 
pointment of “ruling elders” as offi- | signifies, leaders, or guides. The lit. 
cers of the Christian church; though || eral translation of those passages js, 
they are considered by Presbyterians, { “Remember your leaders or guides,” 
as much superior in rank to deacons, | “Obey your leaders” &c. evidently 
and are by them appointed to manage || meaning their spzritual guides, rulers or 
the government and discipline of the |} pastors. ‘They were rulers “who had 
‘ehurch. spoken to them the word of God,” and 
Now if ruling elders are to be con- || who “watched for souls as they that 
sidered as officers who hold such a dis- || must give an account.” The authori 
tinguished rank in the church, how |j ty of these rulers “consisted in going 
happens it, that, in the Scriptures, we || before the flock as their guides or lead. 
have a distinct account of the appoint- || ers in doctrine, discipline, and exem- 
ment of deacons, a class of officers, || plary conversation. Indeed the ruling 
comparatively of little importance, |! of evangelical pastors lies in explain. 
whilst their appointment is passed o- || ing, establishing and defending the laws 
ver in silence? nay, whilst they are || and doctrines of Christ, and inculca 
not even named in the Scriptures? | ting them on the consciences of his 
To us this omission is unaccountable, | people by his sole authority, and ex- 
| 
| 
| 


| the bishop’s office there was ruling ty 
be performed even more difficult thay 
















unless we conclude that ruling elders || emplifying them in their. own faith 
are not scriptural officers of the || and holy conversation, according to 
church. what they have received by their com- 

But H. has demonstrated that there || mission. All pretence to church ai- 
were rulers in the primitive churches, || thority beyond this, is really a usurp 
(Repository, p. 9.) He has not, how- || tion and anti-christian lordship.”— 
ever, demonstrated that these rulers || Dr. Guise’s Com. Every pastor is 4 
have the sole management of the govern- || spiritual ruler in the church, and it is 
ment and discipline of those churches; || the duty of the flock to obey and sub- 
and,from his own acknowledgement, we |, mit themselves so far as his commands 
are warranted to conclude, that he does || are reasonable and scriptural. He 1s 
not believe them to have possessed such || authorised, and it is his imperative dv- 
authoirty. For he frankly tells us, || ty, “to exhort” his flock to diligence 


that “he does not see any form of | and faithfulness in the service of Christ, 
church government plainly laid down || to “command and teach” them to ob- 
| serve all the rules of the gospel, (1. 
| Tim. 4. 11,) “to rebuke them that sit 
| before all, that others may fear;” 1. T' 


in the Scriptures.” We believe that 
there, were rulers in the primitive 
churches, and that in the exercise of 
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mothy, 5. 20, and Tit. 1. 13. They 
are to “preach the word—to reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort with all longsuffer- 
ing and doctrine.” ‘They are to lift 
up their voice like a trumpet and 
warn the people of their sin, and of their 
danger. These are rulers in congre- 
sational churches; and every flock of 
(heist “over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made them overseers,” will obey 
them, and receive from them spiritual 
food. 

These rulers were authorized also to 
reside in all Christian assemblies, to 
gee that good order and wholesome 
discipline were maintained, 1 Thess. 
5,12, 13. “Know them which /abor 
among you, and are over you, and 
admonish you, and esteem them very 
hichly in love for their work’s sake.” 
Three things are here included in the 
work of those, whom the apostle di- 
rects the Thessalonians “to know:” 
viz. (1.) laboring, (kopiontas, which, 
inthe New ‘Testament, for the most 
part, if not always, denotes the un- 
wearied diligence of preachers of 
the gospel)—(2.) being over, (pro- 
istemenous, presiding, going before, 
or superintending, ) and (3.) admonish- 
ing. These three things, theretore, 
include all the duties of the pastoral 
office. 


We admit that there was a plurali- 
ty of elders in some of the primitive 
churches. As in the churches at Je 
tusalem, at Antioch, at Ephesus, and 
Phillippi. But we have no evidenck 
that there was a plurality in all. Anc 
if there were, it would not thence fol 
low that they were rulers merely, or 
that they were not all pastors. Acts 
15. 4, 6. “They were received of the 
church, of the apostles, and elders 
And the apostles and elders came to 
sether to consider of this matter.” 
Nothing is here said concerning ruling 
elders, nor is there the least intima- 
tion, “that there were,” as H. asserts, 
“a number of elders associated togeth 
er in the exercise of authority,” any 
more than the whole church were as 


sociated together in the exercise of au- 
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thority. The apostles discussed the 
question before the elders, and before 
the church. “Then pleased it the 
apostles and elders, with the whole 
church, to send chosen men to Anti- 
och.” “And they wrote letters after 
this manner: The apostles, and el- 
ders, and brethren send greeting.”— 
“It seemed good unto us, being as- 


|! sembled of one accord, to send chosen 


men. It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no 
greater burden than these necessary 
things,” verses 23—28. Here we 
have the most unequivocal assurance 
that the apostles, and elders, and 
brethren, with equal authority, united 
in deciding the question, and in send- 
ing chosen mento Antioch. Acts 20. 
17; “And from Miletus he sent to 


Ephesus, and called the elders of the 
church.” 


The great apostle, who was then 
on his way to Jerusalem, “not knows 
ing the things that were there to befal 
him,” called these elders to Miletus, (a 
sea port town of Asia Minor, said by 
some to be 30, and by others 50 miles 
from Ephesus,) that he might deliver 
to them his Jast charge, concerning the 
beloved church at Ephesus. It is ev- 
ident from every circumstance in thig 
transaction, that these elders were al] 
pastors. For the apostle, after re- 
minding them of Azs own faithfulness 
in the ministry, of his self-denial, of 
nis zeal, and watchful care for souls, 
makes a solemn appeal to them, that 
they might imitate his example. 
“Take heed, therefore, unto your- 
sELveEs—to feed the flock of God.” 
The verb potmaino means, as H. re- 
marks, “to exercise the pastoral care, 
which includes governing as well as 
feeding.” Pastors are to “exhort and 
rebuke with all authority,” Tit. 2. 15, 
As faithful bishops, or overseers, they 
are to see that the government and 
discipline of the church is administers 
ed according to the rules.of the gospel: 
and, as good shepherds, to lead their 
flocks “into green pastures, and beside 
the still waters.” Being “pastors afte 
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264 On Church 


Government. 


God’s own heart,” they are “to feed | the authorities just referred to, signifies 


their flocks with knowledge and under- 
standing.” 

Now, according to the interpretation 
which H. has given of the word poim- 
aino, its signification “includes both 
governing and feeding,” that is, the 
whole pastoral office. But those who 
only rule in the church, are not pas- 
tors; for they do not feed the flock: 
they only assist the pastors in ruling. 
This passage, then, furnishes no sup- 
port to ruling elders. 


“an ample support,” or “liberal main, 
tenance.” Here it is proper to noties 
a gross mistake of Neophutos. (Re, 
pository, Vol. 1, No. 12.) He teljs 
us that the word honor, (by which he 
doubtless means the original word 
time,) in its primitive signification, pe. 
ver means property, money, or tempo. 
ral support, and is never so used jp 
the Scriptures. We request Neophy. 
tos to be a little more conversant with 
' his Greek Testament, before he vep. 


Phil. 1. 1, “To all the saints of || tures to make assertions so bold before 
Phillippi, with the bishops ‘and dea- || the public. We refer him to Acts 4 


cons.”—If there was in this church a 


34, and 5. 2, 3, where the same word 


class of officers, whose only business it | is used three times, and is translated 


was to assist the pastors in ruling, they 
would have been as distinct from pas- 
tors, as deacons are; and we see no rea- 
son why the apostle did not, here or 
elsewhere, speak of them. He men- 
tions “all the saints,” that is, the church 
as a body, and the two classes of of- 
ficers who had the care of it: but not 
a word about ruling elders. To say 
that “the bishops” were of two kinds, 
some preachers, and some rulers, is 
an assertion which needs proof, and 
which requires no small degree of cre- 
dulity to give it credence. We might 


| “prices,” which signifies, as it is there 
used, sums of money. 
| It has béen shown, by the authority 
'of several learned men, that the 
| “double honor,” of which the elders who 
| rule well are to be counted worthy, is, 
a “liberal maintenance.” But the a 
| postle himself has set this question be- 
yond a doubt. For in the subsequent 
| Verse he telis us: “For it is written, 
| thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn, and the laborer is 
| worthy of his reward.” ‘This he gives 
'as a reason why the elders that rule 


with as much propriety say, that some || well, are to be counted worthy of doub- 
of these bishops were pastors, and some |} le honor. 


prelates. 


It is evident, then, that all the ¢l- 


1 Tim. 5. 17, “Let the elders that || ders who thus rule, are to be deemed 


rule well,” &c. This is considered 
by many a sufficient evidence that 
there were ruling elders in the primi- 
tive churches, distinct from preach- 
ing elders. We shall, therefore, be 
more particular in examining its im- 
port. The proper signification of the 
word proestotes, which is here render- 
ed rule, is, “go before, preside, or su- 
perintend.” (See Dr. Macknight’s, 


worthy of a liberal maintenance. If, 
then, some of these elders were mere 
rulers in the churches, they were to 
be supported by those churches. This 
conclusion no ingenuity nor sophistry 
can evade. Hence we infer, that rul- 
ing elders, in Presbyterian churches, 
if they “rule well,” are to be deemed 
worthy of a liberal maintenance, and 
have a perfect right to demand it 0 





Scott’s and Guise’s commentaries, al- || the churches over which they rule. 


80 Schreveliiu’s and Schleusner’s Lex'- 
cons.) In the passage under consid- 
eration, we think it signifies, that 
watchful superintendence which it is 
the duty of all pastors to maintain o- 
ver the churches in which they are 

laced. 

“Double honor,” diples times, by 


| “Especially they that labor in the 
word and doctrine.” Great stress |S, 
by Presbyterians, laid on the word 
“especially.” It is indeed a distin 
cuishing word. “The distinction, 


however, lies not in the order of off 
cers, but in the degree of their dilie 
| gence, faithfulness, and eminence, 
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Difieg ME laboriously fulfilling their ministerial || clude that the true import of the pas- 
Main. Mal work, to the edification of the church.” || sage is this: “Let the elders that faith- 
10tice ME Dr. Guise’s commentary. “They who || fully superintend the interests of the 


(Re. fm ruled prudently, faithfully, and dil- | church, be esteemed worthy of an am- 


‘tells MM igently, should be most respected and ' ple support; and, ina special manner, | 
ch he fm provided far: especially they who | those of them who, with unwearied 
word fm were most unwearied in preaching and diligence, labor both in the word and 
1, ne fm private exhortation.” Scott's com- | in doctrine.” | | 
Mpo. MH mentary. | After H. has demonstrated, from i 
ed inf There is evidently a distinction be- | the Scriptures, that there were rulers | 
yphu. fm tween “laboring in the word” and “la- | and elders in the primitive churches, | 
with MM boring in doctrine.” Dr. Macknight | he declares that he does not see any | 
ven. Me renders the one “preaching,” the o- | form of church government plainly . 
efore Me ther “teaching or catechising.”’ Un- || laid down inthe Scripture. He, there- { 
ts 4, Mm less we make a similar distinction, the fore, lays aside his Bible and has re- | 
word Mm word, and doctrine would have the 1 course toreason and expediency. No | 
lated HI same meaning, and the language, there- || wonder, that he was led to such unjust i 
there fm fore, would be tautological. | conclusions concerning the character { 
We think that laboring in the word, || of the great body of christians! Lut, | 
ority J implies preaching those truths which | if there be a minister of the gospel ( 
them concern the duty and interest of | who is ashamed to preside in case: of i 
who fm man; such as the commands, the | discipline, over those men who hve 
y, is, Mm threatenings, the mvitations, and prom- | been his pupils, and “who have learns 
he a- fm ises of the gospel, and the character || ed merely the rudiments of religion,” i 
nbe Mm of God. Laboring in doctrine im- we believe that the words of our Sav- i 
juent Mm plies explaining, establishing, and de- || ior to his disciples, when they head 
tten, M™ fending the great doctrines of the Bi- |} similar teelings is applicable to him.— 
read- Mm ble, by arguments derived from reason || “Except ye be converted, and become 
er is ™ and from Scripture. as little children, ye cannot enter into \ 
rives True, every preacher of the gospel || the kingdom of heaven.” i 
rule Ml should be able, in some degree, to la- | If the Scriptures do furnish definite 
loub- @ bor both in the word and doctrine, as || rules for the government and aiscipline 
thus explained. But in all ages of the || of the church, it is the highest exercise 
» el Mi church, there have been some who of reason, and is, also, expedient to i 
med #M have labored, for the most part, “in || obey those rules. t 
If, @ the word,” and seem not to havea|| But it is said by the advocates for i} 
mere Mm tient for explaining and discussing || ruling elders, “What is every body’s ' 
re to MM tne doctrines at large. On the other |! business, is no body’s—and when a iy 
This @ hand, many have labored principally | brother of a Congregational church i] 
istry @™ doctrine, and seem to have been pecu- || walks disorderly, no one is ready to I" 
rul-@ liarly qualified to unfold and maintain, | commence a course of discipline with ty 
hes, # against all opposition, the great doc- | him, and thus he is neglected. There- ' 
med @@ tines of Christianity. The /atter || fore ruling elders should be appointed f 
and #@ seem to be raised up “for the defence | to manage the discipline of the church.” i 
it oi MM Of the gospel.”? The former for the || If this language has any meaning, H 
, comfort and edification of believers— || it amounts to this: Because the mem- Hi 
the # “each according to their several gifts.” || bers of Congregational churches are i 
s is, @ There have been some, also, in almost || negligent in doing what Christ has Mi 
yord # every age of the church, who have la- | commanded them, they ought forever i 
stin: HJ bored with indefatigable zeal, both || to be prevented doing it. Because 
jon, @ in the word and doctrine; and these, | they will not do their duty, they should 
offi @ in a special manner, are worthy of || be freed from the obligation, and sub- 
dil @ double honor. | stitutes should be appointed to dis- 
2, We From what has been said, we con- || charge it for them. 























On Church 


When once the authority of exer- 
cising church discipline is vested in 
the hands of a tew rulers, no private 
member has a right to interfere in the 
exercise of that authority; not even 
to commence a course of discipline, by 
pursuing the first steps. Should any 
do this, he would arrogate to himself 
that authority which he has voted in- 
to the hands of rulers. It would be 
the duty of those rulers, and of them 
alone, to take the incipient steps, as 
well as the final. But according to 


. 


the Presbyterian Contession of Faith, | circumcision. 
ruling elders have no right, as rulers, { 


to take the incipient steps of discipline. 
Therefore the direct tendency of this 
objection is to annihilate all church 
discipline. 

Allthe objections that can be brought 
againt Congregationalism, may be tra- 








Government. 


| sufficient authority ’for their presbyi., 
| rial and synodical assemblies, (S¢, 
| Confession Faith.) But the sole ob, 
| ject for which the church at Antioc) 
sent to Jerusalem, was, “to inquire cop. 
i cerning the question” of circumcisig 
—whether that was binding on the 
gentiles, and whether the observance 
of that rite was essential to salvation. 
| All that they required, or needed, was, 
|| the opinion of those who were inspired 
| by the Holy Ghost, and of those who 
|| understood the nature and design of 
And we have before 
shown, that the apostles, and elders, 





‘ 
ii 








| 


|} and brethren of the church at Jeruss. 


lem, conjointiy, or “with one accord, 
assembled,’ consulted, decided, and 
sent their opinion, in writing, to the 
church at Antioch. 

Besides, this question was not one 


ced to the neglect of church members, || concerning discipline, it was a theolo. 
in regard to the rules of the gospel. || gical question, and therefore in its ve. 
Whether the rulers of Presbyterian || ry nature totally diverse from a case 
churches are ever guilty of such neg- || of discipline. 
lect, we will not presume to say. But But had it even been a case of dis- 
this we say, that, if the bishops of || cipline, and all other circumstances 
Congregational churches would go be- || the same as they are represented in 
fore their flocks, and direct them in jj that transaction, it would still prove 
the paths where duty leads, and take no more than this, that the apostles, 
care that each one should stand at his | and elders, and whole church at Jer 
post, there would no longer be reason || salem, gave their opinion and advice 
for chjections against their mode of | to the church at Antioch, concerning 
government and discipline. it. This example, then, furnishes no 
There is one more point, intimately || authority for presbyterial and synodi- 
connected with church discipline, || cal assemblies. 
which will conclude our remarks on We, however, are no enemies to 
this subject of controversy. That is, || such assemblies, provided they do not 
the extent to which cases of discipline || interfere in the concerns of particular 
may be carried, consistently with the || churches. If their object be to con- 
Scriptures. We have shown in anes- || sult the best interests of religion, and 
say on church discipline, that the de- merely to advise the churches, where 
cision of the church is final. And || their advice is needed, and to recon 
our Savior has declared, with refer- || mend to them those things which are 
ence to the decision which the church | profitable, we will heartily unite with 
shall make, “Verily I say unto you, || them. But, when they assume the av- 
whatsoever ye shall bind on earth | thority of deciding cases of discipline, 
shall be bound in heaven.” Neither | and impose their authoritative decis- 
our Savior, nor his apostles have fur- || ions on any particular church, we be- 
nished us either with precept or ex- || lieve they meddle with that, which 
ample, to go contrary of this rule. || does not belong to them, and which 
But Presbyterians suppose that they |] Christ hath authorized the church alone 
have an example, as mentioned | todo. “Ifhe neglect tohear the church, 
in Acts 15th, which furnishes them | let him be unto thee as a heathen man, 
and a publican.” EDWILL. 
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For the Utiea Christian Repository. 
ON PREACHING. 


Tue Minister of the Gospel holds 
not only an awfully responsible station, 
but one Which exposes him more than 
any other to the open view of a sur- 
rounding world. He is, emphatically, 
«a city set on a hill, that cannot be hid.” 
His exposed situation renders it exceed- 
ingly desirable to his natural feelings, 
to gain the favor of the surrounding | 
multitude; whilst his sacred obligations | 
of duty are enhanced by the same | 
circumstance, and require him to ex- | 
ercise the most rigid caution against | 
an undue compliance with the taste | 
and opinions of worldly men. A thirst | 
for popularity is a passion peculiarly | 
insinuating and deceptive. When this | 
isindulged and becomes predominant || 
—when popularity is sought as an | 
end;—it attaches criminality to any 
character: but that of a very aggrava- || 
ted kind to the minister of God’s altar. 
We are not to condemn preachers for 
being popular, as some appear inclined 
todo: but we are to condemn the ef- 
fort to attain popularity at the expense 
of truth and duty. But, in order to | 
be accurate in the discussion of this | 
subiect,—what is popularity? It is | 
not generally understood, as I think, | 
tobe an undue tribute of praise, be- 
stowed upon pleasing, but frivolous | 
and useless qualities. In its more gen- || 
tral acceptation, it is, the favor of | 


the people; whether this be attained | 


by the exhibition of valuable qualities, | 
or those of an inferior kind. 

Although it is admitted, that man- | 
kind are naturally averse to spiritual | 
things; yet, such are the restraints of 
conscience, and such the controlling | 
influence of divine providence, that | 
Ministers, as such, may be said to be | 


——— ee 
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ters a very general influence amongst 
their fellow men. 

It will be natural then to inquire, 
how far ministers may become unpop- 
ular, by the faithful exercise of their 
sacred functions. If they become so 
by their own fault, let us not blame 
the people, and charge them unjustly. 
I have no hesitation in declaring, 
that among many unpopular ministers 
whom I have known, there is scarce 
one who has not become so, by some 
' defect in his character as a minister. 
| One was awkward, rustic and uncouth, 
\in his behavior. hinellias habitually 
| indulged himself in a censorious and 
disagreeable temper. One was avari- 
cious, eager in the pursuit of the world, 
| and destitute of liberality. — Another 
| was extremely fond of good living, 
nice and particular in his food, and 
| imposed a severe task upon the ‘kind- 
ness and hospitality of those who had 
| the misfortune to entertain him. One 
! was indolent in his studies, and often 
| # brought unbeaten oil into the sanctu- 
| ary.”—Another was pedantic, and 


| fond of displaying his learned quib- 
bles. The preaching of one was char- 


| acterized by coldness and apathy, a 
| dull monotony, stifiness and affecta- 
tion.— That of another was deficient 
the simplicity of the gospel, and 
| consisted chiefly of tedious and ab- 
| Stract metaphy sical discussions; a dis- 
| proportionate attention to points of a 
‘doubtful and speculative nature; and 
in maintaining these, an intemperate 
zeal, which disregar ded the venial 
| prejudices of his hearers. These are 
|| faults (and no doubt there are many 
1 others) which have rendered ministers 
| unpopular Some of them, for in- 
stance, an awkward and uncouth be- 
| havior, are in themselves of smal! im- 
| portance,and in some, societies would 


popular, or to enjoy the favor of the | f scarce detract any thing from the 


people. It is comparatively seldom 


that we meet with an individual, who \ 
| 


is hostile to all ministers of the g0s- 
pel, or who is hostile to any one on | 


character or influence of the clergy- 
man. But who will deny that they 
are faults or that it would be better 
‘if they did not exist? Let not any, 


account of his sacred office. However || then, who are persecuted for such 
things, flatter themselves that they are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake;. let 


Mysterious this may be, it is no doubt 
afact, and one which secures to minis- 
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them not imagine that their preaching 
will be well received by others, when 
the doctrines which it holds forth, have 
not a practical influence upon them- 
selves, 

But why should ministers satisfy 
themselves with an immunity from 
those blemishes which create disgust? 
Are they not allowed, nay, are they 
not required to yield a compliance with 
the tastes and prejudices of people, 
where it can be done without injury to 
the cause of religion? The apostle 


Paul could say, “I please all men in | 


all things,and | am made all things to 
all men.” ‘The apostle’s maxim is 
only limited by his object, which was, 
to gain men to Christ, and therefore he 
would not comply in any thing that 
would be detrimental to this object — 
Nay, he asserts, that if in the doctrine 
of the gospel, he “pleased men, he 
should not be the servant of Christ.” 
It is evident, from the apostle’s lan- 
guage on this subject, that he was un- 
willing to give any offence to men, 
except that which necessarily arose 
from their natural enmity to the 
doctrines of the cross. And even 
in holding forth these doctrines, he 
accommodated his instructions to the 
characters and capacities of those 
whom he addressed; and to use his own 
language, “he fed some with milk and 
others with strong meat.” This ought 


to be an admonition to those who are | 
resolved to feed with “strong meat” on | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


all occasions, and complain of the 
“babes” to whom it is not acceptable. 
J have known instances in which sen- 
sible persons, but of worldly tempers, 


had imbibed strong prejudices against | 
the doctrine of election, from hearing | 
it exhibited in an extravagant and in- | 


discreet manner. 


} could mention several theories 


with regard to doctrines or peculiar |, 
features which some preachers are | 


\ 


ories belong. Suffer me to ask wheth, 
er this is fidelity in a servant of Chrisp 
whether this is ‘Soundness of speech 
which cannot be condemned?” Itis tobe 
apprehended, however, that the offence 
which such preaching gives, is one of 
its smallestevils. All departures froy, 
the simplicity of the gospel, have the 
same tendency. Those of the smal. 
ler kind are the natural steps to mor 
extravagant and dangerous error, oy 
they produce a similar effect by the 
offence which they occasion, which 
provokes the prejudices of men to fly 
to the opposite extreme. It may per: 
haps occur to some one, that this would 
account in a measure for the rise and 
progress of Socinianism. Perhaps it 
might be found, that in the theology 
of the orthodox, there has been a dis. 
proportioned zeal in favor of some 
peculiar tenets, by no means clearly 
revealed; and in their conduct there 
has been a defect of meekness and 
gentleness, which affords our revolted 
brethren a plausible ground of cen: 
sure upon us. Our cause cannot but 
be injured by demanding more of our 
opponents than the scriptures author- 


ize us to demand; by requiring them 


'| toadmit not only the obvious and essen. 


| 
| 


tial doctrines of scripture, but even the 
hypothetical speculations of ‘our met: 
aphysical schools. ‘That the present 
popularity of preaching addressed to 
the feelings, is leading us a step towards 
Socinianism, seems to me not very ev: 
ident. It is well known that Socin 
ans generally, highly disapprove of 
that kind of preaching. They recom 
mend cool and rational addresses t¢ 
the understanding. j 
aware that if the feelings be awakened 
on the subject of religion, their sys 
tem must be abandoned and a mort 


‘evangelical kind of religion must be 


sought after. , 
Popular preaching has been defined 


fond of giving to scripture doctrines, | to be a kind of preaching which is ac 


which without giving any illustration || ceptable to the people. 


This requires 


of the scriptures, excite the suspicions || some further distinctions and explana 
and occasion the displeasure of those ! tions. Some are popular preachers 
who have not been initiated into that || from possessing uncommon powers © 


particular school to which the the-|j oratory, by which they attract the at 


They are well§ 
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ation of all classes of men. When || ed, whether popular ministers or un- 
jey come into any of our cities or || popular will be most likely to do good? 
sopulous places, they are followed by 1 think the apostle Pau! would deter- 
J . ° > 

‘mmense crowds, who have the same |} mine on the former; and they : would 
gotives as they have in attending a || with the most propriety be considered 
yeatre. A preacher who can thus’|| as approaching the prescription given 
»ommand an audience, possesses cer-|| by our Savior, who requires his minis- 
winly an immense advantage; and if || ters to “be wise as serpents and harm- 
& ‘ . . 
* faithfully preaches the gospel, he less as doves.” By this wisdom they 
I must be one of the most useful servants |/ are enabled to adapt themselves to 
Christ. This kind of popularity, || the state of the society they are in, 
however, Which arises to admiration, || and by this harmlessness, to shield 
sseldom of long standing. There is || themselves in a great measure, against 
mother kind of preachers who are al- |} the assaults of enemies to the truth. | 
yays popular amongst christians of _ Iwas a little surprised, Messrs. Ed- 
every description, and amongst people | itors, in looking over an essay . a re- 
generally, who have any regard for || cent number of your paper, to o — 
ihe gospel. They make no attempts || a fear expressed, that some of our 

: Pe ° ° r a a. ° eo: a . . 

itoratory—their preaching is charac- | Pheological Seminaries paid more at 
rized by a simple exhibition of gos- || tention to what would render young 
yel truth addressed to the understand- | men popular, than “mighty in the 
ng and heart, anda striking appear- H scriptures.” It is to be presumed 
ance of sincerity and earnestness.— || that this fear has some ground, or it 
Q oe . eS . r i Ta ~ r 
Such a preacher: I suspect President | eee not have cc —— Bree 
Davies was, and if he should deliver a || I could not but won snide vat ine not 
liscourse as pithy and close and argu- || before heard, that corruption ha aris- 
nentative, as the best of President Ed- ron to such a height in our schools ot 
wards’, I should venture to say, there |) piety, that the favor of the multitude 
ae few presbyterian congregations in | ve to the truths of — 
the United States, where he would not || pel. With respect to our two oldes 
be acceptable. In most parts of our | Seminaries, to my certain knowledge, 
church, the standard of evangelical || the students are very little instructed 
preaching is rising, and requires more | 10 the art of pleasing. And - oe 
whstantial and scriptural matter, than | is near so much studied, = rat Wie 
it did half a century ago; and certain- } 1S adapted to make them mighty: in 
lv more dignity and correctness of style | the scriptures.” If with - eum 
n the composition of sermons. Mo- } to expound et seTipemnne t ey earn 
lern preachers do not dilate so tedious- 1 so much of luman nature, as tO ena- 
'y ona particular subject, nor make ble them to suit themselves to the Va- 
the best doctors, I believe, it is not it, and I am sure every wre 
thought advisable. And if it were || christian must_ rejoice. or if t ey 
thought useful, it would be scarcely at all deserve the name of ministers 
practicable to write very elaborate dis- || of Christ; the more popular they are, 
courses, in this age, when visiting and the more useful they will be, and the 
the other labors of a minister have be- | more Christ will be glorified. It will 
come almost intolerable. But why || not be difficult to say Prag pg 
are such comparisons necessary? We doxy is better defended by suc men, 
must take the present character of so- or by those whose dry and lifeless 
Clety as it is, and if we wish to reform || preaching and morose manners, set at 
i, we must send out ministers of that } defiance all the gentler feelings of hu- 
character which wilt render them most | manity. be . 
"seful. Let the question then be ask- i EVANGELIST, 
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ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


In my strictures upon the*report of | 


the committee adopted by the Clinton 
Convention, an attempt was made to 
show that their rule of interpretation, 
applied to 1 ‘Tim. 5. 17, to prove that 
ministers of the gospel, and they only, 


were meant, would establish the doe- 


trine of universal salvation, when ap- 
plied to other passages of scripture 
of similar construction. If there is no 
distinction between ruling elders, and 
teaching elders, then, upon the same 
principle, there ought to be no distinc- 


tion between all men and the house- | 


hold of faith; all men, and those that 
believe. But this is a consequence 
which would not be admitted by pious 


people, however opposed to the Pres- | 
byterian mode of church government. | 


It is hardly possible, therefore, that 
they should not see, that their expla- 


nation of the passage, ts false and dan- | 


serous, and that the one obvious at 
first sight, to common sense, is the 
true one, to wit: That ruling elders 
are authorized by the scriptures, and 
that to them, in connexion with the 


pastors, is committed the government | 


of the church. An attempt will now 
be made to discover what further 
light the scriptures throw upon this 
subject. 

1. In the church under the Jewish 
dispensation, there were Lay Elders. 


Government. 


the church. 


Before the institution of the priesthood, | 


or the consecration of any individuals 
to minister in holy things, even during 
the residence of the church in Egypt, 
there was a body of elders. In the 
interview of Moses with his Maker, 
in Horeb, he received his commission, 
to deliver his nation from the house of 
bondage; but his message was to be 
carried, in the first place, to the elders 
—‘Go and gather the elders of Israel 
together.” Exod. 3.16. This com- 
mand was strictly obeyed. “And Mo- | 
ses and Aaron went and gathered to-. 
gether all the elders of Israel: and | 
Aaron spake all the words which the | 
Lord had spoken unto Moses.” Chap. | 
4. 30. 


were appointed, and by whom, whet). 
er by common consent, or a special 
election of the people, or by God hip. 
seli, we are not informed; but not lone 
after this, their existence in their off, 
cial capacity is recognized, their nup. 
ber fixed, and they are set apart to the 
work of ruling in the church, by dj. 
vine appointment. Moses complain. 
ed to his Maker, that he could pot 
bear the burden of governing the peo- 
ple alone. For his relief and assis. 


‘tance, the elders were endued with g 


spirit of government, and consecrated 
to their office; and the Lord said up. 
to Moses, ‘Gather unto me seventy 
men of the elders “of [srael, whom thoy 
knowest to be elders of the people, and 
officers over them, and bring them up. 
to the tabernacle of the congregation, 
that they may stand there with thee; 
and I will come down and talk with 
thee there; and I will take of the spir- 
it which is upon thee, and will put it 
upon them, and they shall bear the 
burden of the people with thee.” Num. 
11. 16, 17. 

Jehosaphat was not only a man of 
piety, but a zealous reformer. He 
sent teachers, as missionaries through 
his kingdom, to explain and enforce the 
laws of God. And he made appoint 
ments of the necessary officers, and 
established the tribunals and courts of 
“Moreover, in Jerusa- 
lem, did Jehosaphat set of the Levites, 
and of the priests, and of the chief o! 


‘the fathers of Israel, for the judgment 


of the Lord, and for controversies. 
2 Chron. 18. 8. The chief of the fa- 
thers of Israel, or the elders, were uni- 
ted with the ministers of the sanctuary, 
in the government of the church, and 


in the adjustment of all their disputes. 








i 
| 


Every synagogue had its Levite and 
body of lay elders, by whom the peo- 
ple were governed, in ecclesiastical 
concerns. The church under the gos 
pel, is the same in its organization and 
constitution; and it is the same body 
of people as it was under the law. 
“'Things typical, ceremonial and local, 
have ceased since the coming of Christ; 


fy what manner those elders |! but the church being substantially the 
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ame under both dispensations, things | 
»ssential to its being or its well being, | 
and things of moral and perpetual ob- || 
vation, remain in full force.” It is | 
an indisputable maxim, that whatever | 
hasbeen instituted by divine authority, | 
and has never been abrogate d, contin- |) 
yes still to be a divine institution. Up- 
on this principle, the households of be- 
levers were baptized, upon the faith 
of their parents, by the apostles; and 
every pious family, i is to walk in the | 
steps of the faith of their father nt 
ham, by erecting the domestic altar, | 
and calli ing upon the name of the Lord. 
or maintaining the worship of God in 
their families. ‘The priesthood was 
changed, and the Jewish ritual brought 
toan end; but the principles of ee | 
enmment, “founded in reason, and 
taught by the light of nature, as well as 
by the scriptures, must ever remain the | 
ame.’ ‘That ruling elders are offi- 
cers in the church under the new dis- 
1 


pensatio n, is believed by many; and | 
ie scriptures are now to be examined 
vith candor and impartiality, to see 
what light the y afford on the site’ 
The apostles evidently followed the | 
nodels of the Jewish Synagogue, in | 
heir organization of churches under 
the gospel. Paul and Barnabas were Me 
ent out on a missionary tour, from 
\ntioch, and preached in Lystra, 
Derbe, and Jconium; and when they 
returned, “they ordained them elders. 
every church.” Acts 14. 23. These | 
churches appear never to have been 
large, but in each one there was a plu- 
tality of elders. If they were all min- 
sters of the gospel, where could they | 
nave been obtained at this early peri- 
il,and at so short a notice? Why 
were they needed? and how could | 
hey obtain a living, or a temporal sup- |) 
* among the converts to christiani- 
> The apostles had received a Jew- 


' 
' 
| 
| 








+ educatio n,and had been accustom- 
‘d to see the ministers of the sanctuary 
upported by the tithes, and they had | 
no idea that christian teachers were to | 
| 


ST 


be employed and set over a congrega- |, 
lion, without a full compensation for | 
Lelr services. 


The largest churches in |! 
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| this part of our land, with all the as- 


sistance they can obtain from those 
without, think they have a sufficient 
burden to support one minister of the 
gospel. No help in this way could be 
obtained from the people of the world, 
by the primitive churches. It is diffi 
cult to believe that every little church, 
however small, was to be furnished 
with two or nore ministers; but upon 
the supposition that the elders were all 
rulers, except one; or, in the churches 
under consideration, more probably, 
were all of that description, and una- 
ble to procure a pastor at their first or- 
ganization, the difficulty vanishes a- 
Way. 

In the year of our Lord 58, Paul 
came to Ephesus, and labored there 
for the space of three years, and met 
with small encouragement; but at the 
expiration of this time, there was an 
effusion of the Spirit, and the word of 
God grew mightily and prevailed. 
This excited opposition, and caused 
an uproar among the people; and the 
apostle took leave of his friends, and 
left the city. Previous to his depar- 
ture, a church was formed and suppli- 
ed with its proper officers. In the 
year 61, he had passed over the parts 
of Macedonia, and given them much 


_ exhortation; and visited Greece, Troas 


and Philippi, and was on his way to 
Jerusalem. When he arrived at Mi- 
letus, he sent to Ephesus, and called 
the elders of the church. Is it possible, 
in this short period of time, a number 
of churches should have been formed, 
and ministers settled in this heathen 
city? ‘The church is mentioned in the 
singular number, and the elders that 
belonged to it, as living compact, or in 
the same neighborhood. He had been 
with them at all seasons, and had 
taught them publicly, and from house 
to house. The number of the elders was 
more than two or three. Some were 
forewarned that they would aposta®. 
tize or depart from the faith, and some 
would remain steadfast and unshaken. 
“Also of your own selves shall men 
arise, speakiig perverse things, to 
' draw away disciples after them.” At 
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least there must have been four, and 
probably double that number. ‘The ex- 


and they all wept sore, and fell on | 
Paul’s neck,’’ implies that the number 
was not small; and yet they lived so 
compact, that he visited them all every | 
day, for three years. ‘Watch, and | 
remember, that by the space of three | 
years, I ceased not to warn every man, | 
night and day, with tears.” ‘These | 
facts and circumstances apply very 
well to a minister and his session, but | 
not at all to a number of ministers | 
settled in so short a space of time over | 
| 





the flock so recently converted to the 
christian faith. But, what ought to 
settle this question, in the mind of ev- 
ery candid person, is the address to 

this church from the apostle John, | 
*‘Unto the angel of the church of Eph- | 
esus.” This was sent more than thir- 
ty years after Paul had left Ephesus, 
and the church had continued patient, | 
and faithful, and laborious. From | 
these facts, one of two things must in- | 
evitably be inferred; either there was | 
a number of ministers and churches | 
) in that city, and a.diocesan bishop 

Pi placed over them, or, there was one | 
minister, one church, and a number 

of ruling elders. ‘The decision is left | 
to the candid reader. ‘That elders and 








bishops, or overseers of the flock, 

were the same persons and sustained 
the same offices in the church, is so 

evident, as to need no proof nor illus- 

tration. The address to the church 

| at Philippi, is in these words: To all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, which are 
at Philippi, with the bishops and dea- | 
cons.” Elders and deacons is a phrase | 
of the same import and meaning. If 
this church had a number of pastors | 
or ministers, at this early period—how | 
comes the apostle Paul to be so anx- | 
ious and desirous to send them the la- | 
bors of his brethren in the ministry? | 
| 

| 

{ 





Epaphroditus appears to have been 
the pastor of the Philippian church, 
but he was now at Rome with the apos- | 
tle, and on his return carried the epis- | 
tle. There was a number of bishops | 





Government. 


pression, “/e prayed with them ail; | 





of faith shall save the sick.” 
| 
















































was to follow shortly, to labor ix 4), 
same church. if the bishops of Phil 
ippi were all able ministers of jh, 
New ‘lestament, it is unaccountable 
that they should need the assistance of 
‘two more; and especially, at a time 
when ministerial labors were in sych 
demand. But, upon the supposition 
that the bishops were overseers and 
rulers of the flock, and did not labor 
in word and doctrine, the apostle’ 


| 


| 
| anxiety and exertion is perfectly cop. 


‘sistent. In the city of Thessalonica 
| there was the same plurality of elders 
| in the church. “We beseech yoy 
| brethren, to know them which labo, 
| among you, and are over you in the 
| Lord, and admonish you: and to es. 
| teem them very highly in love for their 
| work’s sake.” With all this number 
of officers, they were not sufficiently 
supplied with the labors of the minis. 
‘try. Timothy was sent from Athens, 
'to make them a visit, and to establish 
them and comfort them concerning 
their faith. The epistle of James is 
directed to the twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroad,—and clearly implies 
that they had formed churches or soci- 
eties of christians in the various places 
of their dispersion. They had their 
assemblies for public worship and 
their church officers. “Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the el 
ders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord: and the prayer 
The 
sick brother is not directed to send for 
the pastor merely, but for the elders of 
the church of which he was a member; 
and they were to pray and perform a 
miracle to effect his cure. If the Con- 
gregational mode of church govert 
ment is the only one authorised in the 
| scriptures, it is unaccountable, that no 
instance ean be found in the New 
Testament, of a church organized at- 
cording to that form: viz. One elder 
or minister, and two deacons. It's 
equally unaccountable, that no com 








mand has been given to hold meetings 


of the brethren for the transaction 0 
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ich meetings as an example for imi- } 


suc 
ration. 

iI. The authority to exercise disci- 
pline in the church, is not committed 
‘0 the brotherhood, but is placed in 
‘he hands of the elders. ‘T'o rule and | 
io have the rule in any relation of life, 
or station in society, is, to be vested 
with judicial authority, and to exer- | 
cise government. ‘The wife is to be | 
in subjection to her hasband in every 
things—and this is an evil, threatened | 
in consequence of the fall. “Thy de- 
ire shall be to thy husband, and he | 
shall rule over thee. When the right- | 
cous are in authority, the people re-| 
ice: but when the wicked beareth } 
rule, the people mourn.” Te be in au- } 
thority, and to bear rule, is the same | 
thing, and it is to be employed as offi- | 
cers in the administration of govern- 
ment. In whose hands is this power 
or authority to govern the church | 
placed? Certainly not in the fraterni- | 
tyor brotherhood. ‘They have the | 
power of choosing their own ecelesi- | 
tical rulers, but when they are ap-/ 
pointed and duly consecrated to the ; 
work, they have the right to govern.— 
‘Let the elders that rule well, be ac- | 
counted worthy of double honor.— 
Obey them that have therule over you | 
and submit yourselves. Salute all them | 
that have the rule over you.” This | 
tile, or exercise of government, can- 
not be in the brotherhood and in the | 
ders too; and the above passages | 
have decided the question. The ‘el- | 
ders of Ephesus are thus exhorted by ; 
the apostle. “Take heed, therefore, | 
into yourselves and to all the flock j 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath | 
made you overseers, (bishops) to feed | 
thechurch of God.” To feed, means | 
either to instruct or govern, and may ! 
inply both. David was a civil ruler, | 
nerely; but the Lord said to him, 
‘Thou shalt feed my people Israel, 
and thou shalt be captain over Israel. 3 
2Sam. 5. 2. He chose David his | 
‘ervant, and took him from the sheep- | 
lolds to feed Jacob his people and Is- 
fael his inheritance. So he fed them | 


| 
‘cording to the integrity of his heart | 
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_ his hands. 
‘it means governing exclusively, but it 


| eth, on exhortation: 





‘and guided them by the skilfulness of 


Ps. 75. 70. et seq. Here 
is used to denote instruction. “i have 
fed you with milk and not with meat.” 
‘This was teaching the converts at Co- 
rinth, the plain principles of the gospel. 
The angel of the church at Ephesus,was 
undoubtedly a teacher, as wellas a ru- 
ler, and the rest of the elders were uni- 
ted with him in the exercise snd support 
of government. With much proprie- 


| ty, therefore, are they exhorted to feed 


the church, which includes both the 


government and instruction of the 
same. In the 12th chapter of Ro- 


mans, the church is compared to the 
body, and all members, it is said, have 
not the same office. Having then 
gifts, differing according to the srace 


| that is given unto us, whether prophe- 


cy let us prophecy according to the 
proportion of faith; or ministry, let us 
wait on our ministering: or he that 
teacheth, on teaching, he that exhort- 
he that ruleth, 
with diligence. ‘That there were ru- 
lers in the body, as well as prophets 
and teachers, is clearly evident. ‘The 
same metaphor is used by the apostle, 


| in the 12th ch: ipter of the first epistle 


to the Corinthians. Now ye are the 
body of Christ, and members in par- 
ticular; and God hath set some in the 


church; first apostles, secondarily pro- 
_ phets, thirdly, teachers, after that,mira- 


cles, then gifts of healing, helps, gov- 
ernments, diversities of tongues. Pro- 
phets, apostles, miracles, gifts of heal- 
ing and diversities of tongues, were 
peculiar to the apostolic age, and have 
ceased in the church; but teachers, 
‘helps and governments, ministers, dea- 
cons and ruling elders, have been con- 
tinued. Are all apostles? are all pro- 
phets? are all teachers? are all work- 
ers of miracles? have all the gifts of 
healing? do all speak with tongues? 
‘do all interpret? are all helps? do all 
govern? The two last are not express- 
ed, but they are clearly understood.— 
If all are rulers, where are the ruled? 
The names by which the church is 
called, clearly imply that all its mem- 
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least there must have been four, and 
probably double that number. The ex- 
pression, “he prayed with them ail; 
and they all wept sore, and fell on 
Paul’s neck,’’ implies that the number 
was not small; and yet they lived so 
compact, that he visited them all every 
day, for three years. “Watch, and 
remember, that by the space of three 
years, I ceased not to warn every man, 
night and day, with tears.” ‘These 
facts and circumstances apply very 
well to a minister and his session, but 
not at all to a number of ministers 
settled in so short a space of time over 
the flock so recently converted to the 
christian faith. But, what ought to 
settle this question, in the mind of ev- 
ery candid person, is the address to 
this church from the apostle John, 
‘“¢Unto the angel of the church of Eph- 
esus.”” This was sent more than thir- 
ty years after Paul had left Ephesus, 
and the church had continued patient, 
and faithful, and laborious. [rom 
these facts, one of two things must in- 
evitably be inferred; either there was 
a number of ministers and churches 
in that city, and a.diocesan bishop 
placed over them, or, there was one 
minister, one church, and a number 
of ruling elders. ‘The decision is left 
to the candid reader. ‘That elders and 
bishops, or overseers of the flock, 
were the same persons and sustained 
the same offices in the church, is so 
evident, as to need no proof nor illus- 
tration. The address to the church 
at Philippi, is in these words: “To all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, which are 
at Philippi, with the bishops and dea- 
cons.”” Elders and deacons is a phrase 
of the same import and meaning. If 
this church had a number of pastors 
or ministers, at this early period—how 
comes the apostle Paul to be so anx- 
ious and desirous to send them the la- 
bors of his brethren in the ministry? 
Epaphroditus appears to have been 
the pastor of the Philippian church, 
but he was now at Rome with the apos- 
tle, and on his return carried the epis- 
tle. There was a number of bishops 


ax elders besides him; and Timothy 





Government. 


| was to follow shortly, to labor in 4. 
| same church. If the bishops of Phil 
| ippi were all able ministers of the 
| New ‘Testament, it is unaccountable 
that they should need the assistance o 
two more; and especially, at a tine 
when ministerial labors were jn such 
demand. But, upon the suppositioy 
that the bishops were overseers ang 
rulers of the flock, and did not labor 
in word and doctrine, the apostle’s 
anxiety and exertion is perfectly COn 
sistent. In the city of Thessalonica 
there was the same plurality of elders 
in the church. “We beseech yoy 
brethren, to know them which labo; 
among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you: and to es. 
teem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake.” With all this number 
of officers, they were not sufficiently 
supplied with the labors of the minis. 
try. Timothy was sent from Athens, 
to make them a visit, and to establish 
them and comfort them concerning 
their faith. The epistle of James js 
directed to the twelve tribes which are 
scattered abroad,—and clearly implies 
that they had formed churches or soci- 
eties of christians in the various places 
of their dispersion. They had their 
assemblies for public worship and 
their ghurch officers. “Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the d- 
ders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord: and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick.” The 
sick brother is not directed to send for 
the pastor merely, but for the elders of 
the church of which he was a member; 
and they were to pray and perform a 
miracle to effect his cure. If the Con- 
gregational mode of church gover? 
ment is the only one authorised in the 
scriptures, it is unaccountable, that no 
instance ean be found in the New 
Testament, of a church organized ac 
cording to that form: viz. One elder 
or minister, and two deacons. Itis 
equally unaccountable, that no con 
mand has been given to hold meetings 
of the brethren for the transaction 
| business—and no record made of any 
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ach meetings as an example for imi- ! 
‘ation. \ | 
Il, The authority to exercise disci- | 
ine in the church, is not committed 
i the brotherhood, but is placed in’ 
he hands of the diem, ‘Lo rule and |: 
» have the rule in any relation of life, 
or station in society, is, to be ‘nen 
vith judicial authority, and to exer- | 
cise government. The wife is to be 
in subjection to her hasband in every 
‘hing; —and this is an evil, threatene ds 
in consequence of the fall. “Thy de- 
ire shall be to thy husband, and he | 
shall rule over thee. When the right- | 
“us are in authority, the people re-| 
ice: but when the wicked beareth | 
rule, the people mourn.” ‘To be in au- | 
ihority, and to bear rule, is the same | 
thing, and it is to bee mployed as offi- |) ¢ 
cers in the administration of govern- | 
nent. In whose hands is this power | 
o authority to govern the church 
placed? Certainly not in the fraterni- 
ty or brotherhood. They have the 
power of choosing their own ecclesi- 
astical rulers, but when they are ap- 
pointed and duly consecrated to the 
work, they have the right to govern.— 
‘Let the elders that rule well, be ac- 
counted worthy of double honor.— 
Obey them that have therule over you | 
and submit yourselves. Salute all them | 
hat have the rule over you.” This | 
tile, or exercise of government, can- 
not be in the brotherhood and in the | 
ders too; and the above passages | 
have decided the question. The el- || 
lers of Ephesus are thus exhorted by 
the apostle. “Take heed, therefore, | 
lito yourselves and to all the flock | 
wer the which the Holy Ghost hath | 
made you overseers, (bishops) to feed 
thechurch of God.” To feed, means 
either to instruct or govern, and may | 
imply both. David was a civil ruler, | 
merely; but the Lord said to him, 
‘Thou shalt feed my people Israel, 1 


| 





and thou shalt be captain over Israel.” 
/Sam. 5. 2. He chose David his | 
ervant, and took him from the sheep- | 
lolds to feed Jacob his people and Is- 
ael his inheritance. So he fed them | 
cording to the integrity of his heart | 
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his hands. 


eth, on exhortation: 


| ernments, diversities of tongues. 
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and guided them by the skilfulness of 
Ps. 75. 70. et seq. Here 
it means governing exclusively, but it 
is used to denote instruction. “1 have 
fed you with milk and not with meat.” 
‘This was teaching the converts at Co- 


_rinth, the plain principles of the gospel. 


The angel of the church at Ephesus,was 
undoubtedly a teacher, as well as a ru- 
ler, and the rest of the elders were uni- 
ted with him in the exercise snd support 
of government. With much proprie- 


| ty, therefore, are they exhorted to feed 


the church, which includes both the 
government and instruction of the 
same. In the 12th chapter of Ro- 
mans, the church is compared to the 
body, and all members, it is said, Aave 
not the same office. Having then 
gifts, differing according to the grace 
that is given unto us, whether prophe- 
cy let us prophecy according to the 
proportion of faith; or ministry, let us 
wait on our ministering; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching, he that exhort- 
he that ruleth, 


with diigence. ‘That there were ru- 


_lers in the body, as w ell as prophets 


‘ent. -The 


y th e apostle, 


and teachers, is clearly ¢ 
same metaphor is used h 


in the 12th chapter of the first epistle 


to the Corinthians. Now ye are the 
body of Christ, and members in par- 
ticular; and God hath set some in the 


church; first apostles, secondarily pro- 


| phets, thirdly, teachers, after that,mira- 
cles, then gifts of healing, helps, gov- 
Pro- 
phets, apostles, miracles, gifts of heal- 
ing and diversities of tongues, were 
peculiar to the apostolic age, and have 
ceased in the church; but teachers, 
helps and governments, ministers, dea- 


cons and ruling elders, hacve been con- 


tinued. Are all apostles? are all pro- 
phets? are all teachers? are all work- 


ers of miracles? have all the gifts of 


healing? do all speak with tongues? 
do all interpret? are all helps? do all 
govern? The two last are net express- 
ed, but they are clearly understood.— 
If all are rulers, where are the ruled? 
The names by which the church is 
called, clearly imply that all its mem- 
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bers are not required to assist in the || 
administration of its government.— 
Take the following as a specimen. it 
is called the household of faith, the ei- 


ty of the living God, the kingdom of 


heaven and a holy nation. Who ever 
imagined that all the members of a 
houshold were to be employed as 
judges and executive officers in the 
support and exercise of its discipline 
and government. What is the struc- 
ture of the government of a city: 
There is the mavor or chief magistrate, 
and the aldermen, to assist in the ad- 
ministration of oo. and its 
court or tribunal ¢ f justice. No one 
ever suppose ‘d that all the citizens even 
of a small city, were to be assembled 
to try one of their number which 
had offended. A kingdom has its 
supreme ruler, and judiciary, or courts 
' justice, and the great body of its 
subjects, have their rights and _privi- | 
leges better protected and secured in |) 
this way, than could possibly be done | 
without a select number of judges ap- | 
pointed & setapart forthe express pur- 
pose of administering justice. ‘The gov- 
ernment of a nation may be either re- 
publican, aristocratical or monarchial, 
but whatever its constitution or form | 
is, there must be judges or persons se- 
lected to decide in cases of controver- 
sy. No reason can be assigned why | 
the church of Christ, his visible king- 
dom on earth, should not be furnished 
with judges, and officers to transact its | 
important concerns, and to adjust | 
and settle the disputes which from | 
time to time unavoidably arise among | 
its members. ‘The objections which 
are made to the foregoing sentiments, 
will be considered in a future number. 
NEOPHUTOS. 
=i 
EXAMINATION OF ‘‘G. G. ON THE HOPE OF 
THE HYPOCRITE,” 
To the Editors of the Utica Christian Repository. 
In No. 1, of the 2nd volume of the | 
Repository, is a very descriminating | 
piece entitled “The hope of the hypo- 
erite.’ As I am fond of such’ dis- 


cussions, [ commenced the perusal of | 


tt with more than ordinary attention. 





the Hope of the Hypocrite.” 


But on examiniug it through, ( (as yor 
will perceive by the followi ‘ing re marks 
fam fully pursuaded, the separating 
line between the saint and the hypo- 
| crite, is incorrectly drawn. ] agree 
with Mr. G. G. the author, in Saying 
the path to heaven is a narrow path; 
but I do not agree with him, in saying, 
‘it is more safe to deviate on ene side 
of this path, than it is to deviate op 
the other. “Be not righteous oye 
| much, neither make thyself over Wise, 
| why shouldst thou destroy thyself. Be 
| not over-much wicked ne ither be thoy 
_ foolish, why shouldst thow die before 
| thy time.” ‘To undertake to be more 
righteous than the word of God re. 
| quires, tends equally to destruction, 
| Ww ith a profligate life; and to examine 
| one’s self by a set of rules more rigid 
| than those found in the scriptures js 
equally as dangerous, as to examine 

himself by rules that correspond with 
| the c: inal heart. The supreme author. 
ity of the scriptures, is a theme that 
my mind has dwelt upon with much 

satisfaction for a few years past. To 
the } law and to the testimony, if they 
| speak not according to this word itis 
| because there is no light in them.” | 
1 
| 


Le eee aaa men — 


| 


could inform you of one who was for- 
merly and for a long time a Calvinist 
| of the same stamp, I should judge 
| our author to be, who has not long 
| since rolled down from his eminence 
|| above the narrow path: it not being 
| sufficiently wide to stop him he has fal- 
len into the culf of Arminianism and 
become a Methodist elder, and speaks 
| bitter things against the Calvinistic 
| This may show one of the 


| 


| System. 
| dangers s of erring on that side of the 
| question, 
| Circumstances will not permit me to 
eecgg of every part of the composi- 
j tion. There is a vein ruaning through 
| a considerable part of it which [am 
dispose .d to contend with, and we will 
‘examine it where it can be found to the 
1 best advantage. 

Page 6, the author states, “The re- 
al christian cheerfully submits to pel 
secution for righteousness’ sake. 5° 
| may the hypocrite in expectation of 8 
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avenly crown.” From the con- 
auction of this we perceive that those 
-hoare influenced by the expectation | 
i a heavenly reward to be cheerful 
when sufle ring persecution for right- | 


pousness > sake, have a peculiar mark 
{the hypocrite. Let us compare | 


his sentiment with a few texts of 


«ripture, as no true sentiment will || 


dash with any part of the Bible.— 
Heb. 11. 25, 26. Moses refused to be | 
alled the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
shoosing rather to suffer afiliction with | 
ie people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season, &c. for | 
he had respect unto the rec ompense 
(reward. ‘Thus, according to our 
uthor, Moses has one of the dis- |) 
incuishing marks of the hypocrite.— 

He suffers affliction with the people of 
Ged, which both the saint and hypo- | 
rite may do, but as he does it with a 
espect to the recompense of re- 
yard, he must be a hypocrite. He is 
terested; and all religion that is not | 
iisinterested, must be regarded as spu- 
ous. Page St. 

The apostle Paul must fall under 
esame censure; for he speaks of his | 
warfare In an animating manner, see- 
ng he can connect with it, “hence- 
rth there is laid up for me a crown 
i righteousness which the Lord the | 
Righteous Judge shall give me in that 
lay; and not to me only, but unto all | 
hem that love his appearing.” This || 
ears a strong resemblance to sufler- | 
ig persecution for righteousness’ sake, 
si cheerfulness, in expectation of a | 
leavenly crown. Although there ap- | 
pears to be a mixture of benevolence 
this exultation. But we will com- 
jae the sentiment with the teachings | 
four Savior. Luke 10. 20. The 
lisciples seemed to rejoice that the 
pirits W ere subject unto them, &c. “In 
is re joice not, that the spirits are sub- 
et unto you, but rather rejoice that 
jour names are written in heaven.”— 
his seems to be an exhortation to re- 


ice in expectation of a manveny re- 


vard. Again Mat. 5. 11, 12. Blessed | 
te ye when men shall revile you, and || 


dersecute vou. and sav all manner of 
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evil against yeu falsely for my — 
‘rejoice and be exceediug elad; 
great is your reward in ear 
What does this exhortation amount 
to, but that we should cheerfully sub- 
mit to persecution for righteousness’ 
sake in expectation Of a heavenly 
| crown. 
We are not willing to make the sup- 
' position that the author is correct and 
that our Savior has taught us a selfish 
| religion; but we must safely conclude 
‘that the author has given that ground 
| to the hypocrite which our Savior 
‘long since be queathed to his saints.— 
It is not meet to give the children’s 
bread to dogs. We are not afraid nor 
ashamed to stand on theground which 
our Savior points out for us, though 
the thunders may roll, and the light- 
| nings play around us: and if any are 
| @ 
| 


|! 


afraid to stand there with us; we must 
exclaim, Oh ye of little faith ‘wherefore 
do ye doubt our. Savior’s words? 
We will attend to another part of 
the re The author says, 
(Page 2,) “The christian loves God,” 
&c. “The hypocrite also may love 
God with a very ardent affection be- 
cause he thinks him his friend.” The 
love of God is a scripture phrase ap- 
plied exclusively to the saints; while 
‘| sinners are all represented as enemies 
to God and aliens from the common- 
‘wealth of Israel. Hypocrites think 
| they love God; but they do not know 
| him; they love: an imaginary God.— 
} | “Thou thoughtest that I was altogeth- 
| er such an one as thyself; but I will 
| _reprove thee.” ‘The scriptures predi- 
| cate many promises upon the simple 
| fact that one loves God, without en- 
| quiring why he loves him. Eye hath 


| 
\| 
i 
|! 
| 
| 
 € 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Hy 


not seen nor ear heard, neither have 

entered into the heart of man_ the 
| things that God hath prepared for 
|| them that love him. If the hypocrite 
loves God he is entitled to the hidden 
treasure. Our language ought to ac- 
| cord with that of the scriptures, our 
} words ought not to clash with that 
| form of words which was dictated by 
the Holy Ghost. But we will attend 
to the sentiment; “The hypocrite may 
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love God because he thinks him his | 
friend.” ‘The author evidently de- | 
signed to show us that this kind of | 
love is entirely selfish, like that kind 
with which men love those who love 
them. Let us compare this with scrip- 
ture. Ps. 116. 1, “I love the Lord | 
because he hath heard my voice and | 
and my supplications.” Here David | 
seems to love the Lord because he has | 
befriended him; and must we con- | 
clude that he was a hypocrite? If so | 





then John must fall under the same 

censure; for he says, John 4. 19, “We | 
love God because he first loved us.”— 
And what will become of all the an- 
cient saints? 

We think the author has not suffi- 
ciently regarded the caution, not to 
pull up the tares lest we pull up the 
wheat with them. He almost profes- 
ses to sweep away a greater part of 
our modern christians, and he has 
swept away with them the ancient 
saints, even the apostles and prophets. 
It may not be difficult to discover in | 
part from whence this error has arisen. 
The author’s mind must be very 
much attached to the doctrine of dis- | 
interested benevolence; by which we | 
suppose he means a love to God for | 
his intrinsic worth, that is, because he | 
is altogether lovely, and a love to other 
beings in proportion to their worth. A 
glorious doctrine. We would call it, 
with Dr. Hopkins, the love of benevo- 
lence and of complacency; but here | 
he stops; he gives the christian no op- | 
portunity to exercise the love of grati- 
tude. No, to love God for the favors 
and mercies bestowed on us, must be | 
selfishness and hypocrisy. The ways 

| 








in 





of divine providence are mysterious. 
Even the prophets were not always able 
to discern the goodness of God in them; 
but desired an opportunity to talk 
with him of his judgments, and en- 
quire wherefore the way of the wick- 
ed prospered, &c. They were under 
the necessity of viewing the goodness 
of God through a glass darkly in re- | 
spect to these things. This may be a | 
reason why the love of gratitude was 

sb predominant in the ancient saints. | 





teries of godliness, 


Atonement. 


It was not difficult to see and fee] that 
the Lord was good when his merey 
was exercised bowarda them. P 

Finally we are all inclined to a. 


| peal to the supreme authority of the 


word of God: but how few have tha; 
childlike humility which will suffer jt. 
self to be led about inte all the mys. 
following every 
expression of scripture, because the 
Lord hath spoken it. How many 
there are who make use of a few tex 
from which they infer, they have no- 
thing to do but to seek their own wel. 
fare, and leave the rest of the bible 
out of mind: or who on the other hand 
infer from a few texts (like the follow. 
ing; “Whether ye eat or drink or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God;”) that they have nothing to do 
for their own welfare. Although such 
inferences may have a fair appearance, 
they are not true, because they do noi 
correspond with the rest of the scrip- 
tures. When we are required to love 
God with all the heart, we might in- 
fer with much appearance of strength, 
that there could be no room in the heart 
to love any other being; yet the infer- 
ence would not be true, because we 
are directly afterwards required to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. We ought 
then to be very cautious about building 
doctrines upon inferences until we dis- 
cover that they correspond with the 
tenor of the Bible. Human reason is 
very weak; in the deep subjects of di- 
vinity, we cannot lean to our own Un- 

derstandings, but are liable to fill 

whenever we take a step beyond what 
is written. Let us found our divinity. 
not upon scripture and reason, but up 


: ~~ 
on the scriptures. E. R. 
| 


=f 0 

DIALOGUES ON ATONEMENT. 

Continued from page 254. 
DIALOGUE VIL. 

A, Youwas inquiring why an atone 
ment was necessary. Have you an} 
further inquiries to make? 

P. Yes. I ask, fourthly, whet her 
an atonement was necessary to satis’ 
fy commutative justice. You spe 
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the atonement as a satisfaction to || grace?” It is evident, then, that an 
tice. So do I. But what kind of | atonement was not necessary to satisfy 
stice? There are three kinds of jus- || commutative justice. 
tice, differing from each other as they I acknowledge that some of “the 
have relation to different things.— words by which the death of Christ 
These are, commutative justice, which |} is frequently expressed, signify the 
relates to commercial transactions, dis- || price paid for the redemption of cap- 
yibutive justice, which relates to mor- || tives, and thatthe life of Christ is cal- 
| character, and public justice, which |} led a ransom.” But this language is 
lates to the public good. Was an || evidently figurative. The blood of 
jjonement necessary to satisfy commu- |} Christ was not gold, nor silver, nor any 
ative justice? It is plain that it was || other commercial medium. To take 
jot. For atonement “has relation to | figurative language, and draw conclu- 
jns committed.”” ‘There is nothing | sions from it, as if it was literal, will 
were of a commercial nature. I know || certainly leadus into mistakes. _ If this 
language were to be understood liter- 
ally, it would indeed follow, as you 
say, that “When a sufficient price is 
paid for the redemption of a captive, 
he cannot with propriety be detained 
|in slavery.” It would indeed follow, 
that those for whom the ransom price 
was paid, will surely be actually re- 
deemed. And it would likewise fol- 
low, that they are actually redeemed, 
| from eternity, and are not under con- 


that some represent the atonement as 
, payment of a debt. They repre- 
ent the sinner as owing a debt to God, 
ad being shut up in prison, because 
te has nothing to pay. ‘They repre- 
ent Christ as taking upon himself the 
nyment of that debt, and thus pur- 
thasing his release. If this were lit- 
wally true, I grant, that the atonement 
would be necessarily limited; for all 
hose must be discharged whose debt 
spaid. And not only so, but justice ;, demnation at all; since from the mo- 
vould demand their discharge. ‘The ment Christ undertook to pay their 


editor could not hold them any long- || debt, it was considered as virtually 
paid. He is considered as the “Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.” 
At any rate, after their ransom was 
actually paid, by His death, “they 


could not with propriety be detained 
93 


oppression. There could be no grace 
utheir discharge; for where a debt is 
nid, there is no grace in releasing the 
iebtor. You will say perhaps, that 
lie grace of the Gospel consists in the 
ritof a Savior, and not in the sinner’s | resent all who are not actually in 
lischarge, after his debt is paid. I || Christ by faith, as under condemna- 
vant that it would be grace in : tion. “He that believeth not is con- 


in slavery.” But the scriptures rep- 


weditor to provide for the debtor the || demned already, and the wrath of 
means of paying his debt; but is that || God abideth on him.” But all such 
ilthe grace of the Gospel? Is there, || literal conclusions, drawn from figurae 
deed, no grace in the sinner’s dis- || tive language as if it were literal, are 
tharge? ~=When Christians go to a|| drawn without any foundation, and are 
‘one of grace in prayer, do they go || a most unwarrantable perversion of 
odemand their right? Do they go to || the word of God. The atonement 
‘lim justice at the hands of God? Do || therefore, was not a commercial trans- 
hey not go, rather, to sue for favor, as || action, and it was not necessary that 
uppliants? Do they not go to ask for || an atonement should be made to satis- 
ace? And do not tke Scriptures uni- || fy commutative justice. 

omly speak of the sinner’s discharge | 5. I ask, whether an atonement 
‘san act of grace? Do they not say, || was necessary, to take away our ill 
‘We are justified freely by His || desert. This, I think, cannot be said, 
grace,” “We have the forgiveness of || with propriety, although some things 
‘ins, according to the riches of his || which you have said seem to imply it. 
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Speaking of the translators of the Bi- 
ble, you say, “Of such an atonement 
as leaves the person for whom it was 
made forever under the guilt of his 
sins, they had noidea.” Guilt means 
ill desert. He who has committed 
acrime is guilty. And after he is 
pardoned, he is still guilty; for it is 
still true that he has done wrong, and 
nothing can render it untrue. 
has been pardoned, it is still true that 
he has done wrong; and as long as it 
remains true that he has done wrong, 
so long it will remain true that he is 
guilty, and deserves punishment. His 
pardon exempts him from  sufiering 
the punishment he deserves, but does 
not take away his illdesert. ‘The sin- 
ner has broken the law of God, and 
therefore is guilty; and the fact that 
Christ has died to procure his pardon, 
cannot alter the fact that he has trans- 
gressed, and therefore cannot alter the 
truth that he deserves to be punished. 
And if he is penitent, he feels guilty; 
he feels that he deserves the displeas- 
ure of God. And if he is assured 
that God has forgiven him, that assur- 
ance does not diminish his sense of 
his own unworthiness and ill desert, 
but rather serves to increase it. ‘The 
real penitent loathes and abhors him- 
self, as much after he is forgiven, as he 
does before. He feels just as guilty, 
after all apprehension of punishment 
is removed, as he does before. The 
greatest saint in Heaven must still feel 
disposed to abase himself before God, 
for the sins he committed while on 
earth; and will have the sense of his ill 
desert continually increasing, es long 
as he continues, in the light of eternity, 
to see more and more of the evil and 
odious nature of sin. An atonement, 
therefore, was not necessary to take 
away our ill «lesert. No atonement 
could take it away. And noreal peni- 
ient can ever feel disposed to palliate 
or diminish his ill desert, or to wish 
others to think it less than it really is. 
He feels that he isa monument of grace, 
and is willing that others should think 
so too. 

6. I ask, whether an atonement 
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| was necessary to satisfy distributive 
_ justice. Distributive justice has rela. 
‘tion to moral character. It demands 
| that every person should be treateg 
according to his moral character, |, 

demands that the guilty should be pun. 

ished, and the innocent set free. Tho 
| demands of distributive justice, are the 
| same as the demands of the moral lay. 
The moral law requires perfect obedj. 
ence, upon pain of eternal death. | 
| requires that those who have disobey. 
ed should be punished. Do you think 

that the atonement satisfied distriby. 
| tive justice? 

A. Yes. 1 think that the atone. 
ment “was a full satisfaction to lay 
and justice.” “Justice is considered 
as offended, and insists on the condign 

|| punishment of the sinner. A. surety 
offers to make satisfaction for the of. 
| fence, by obeying the law, and suffer. 
| ing its penalty. ‘The offer is accepted, 
| The satisfaction is made and acknovy- 
| ledged to be sufficient.” This is the 
atonement. 

P. But the law demands, that the 
soul that sinneth should die. How 
can the death of another answer that 
demand? 

‘A. By the transfer of the sinner’s 
guilt to the person of the surety. “It 
deserves to be noticed that in the sacri- 
fices which were typical of the great 
atonement, the idea of the transfer of 
the sinner’s guilt to the expiatory ani- 
mal is carefully kept up.” 

P. The law demands that the sou! 
that sinneth should die. “It does not 
demand that another should die in 
his place. The law says nothing of 
the substitution of another, in the place 
of the offender. Nosuch substitution, 
therefore, can answer the demands of 
the law. 

A. But if the sins of an offender 
can be transferred to the surety, s0 as 
| to become truly and properly his ows, 
then by his death the demands of the 
law can be answered, and distributive 
justice satisfied. 

P. If the sins of the offender can 
be transferred to the surety, so as (0 
become truly and properly his own— 
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tive 
rela gM juithat cannot be done. What I have || | from suffering. He does not deserve 


ands 
rated 
- It 
pun- 
The 
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ine, is my own act, and cannot, by |, to suffer. But the scripture says, 
ny process, become the act of another. | “We have the forgiveness of sins, ac- 

A, But if another person, of his || cording to the riches of his erace.” 
awn accord, offers to bear the punish- 5. If our sins are so transferred 'to 
yent of your offences, may he not do || Christ, as to become his sins, then he 
. suffered justly, as an evil doer, and one 
that deserved not only to die on the 
cross, but also deserved eternal dam- 
nation, as the greatest sinner in the 
universe. But the scripture says he 
died “the just for the unjust.” 


DIALOGUE VIII. 


A. If the demands of the law are 
not answered by the death of Christ, 
if distributive justice is not satisfied, 
then, when sinners are exempted from 
| punishment, why is not the law dis- 










Pp. If another person, of his own 
bedi-fam accord, offers to bear the suffering, 

It which was due to me for my offences, 
bey-ME jemay doit. But it cannot be pun- 
hink# jshment to him. Punishment supposes 
ribu- MM ovilt. He cannot take my actions up- 
on himself, so that they shall become 
\isown actions, and cease to be mine. 
He cannot become guilty, without his 
own personal transgression. If he suf- 
jrsin my place, therefore, his suffer- 
ings are not punishment to ‘him. 
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eof Ihave other objections, however, Fence and injustice-done; and that 
iffer. 

ted, pm But the scripture teaches, that Christ 
NOW: . If our sins are so transferred to || magnified the law and made it honor- 


able; and it speaks of the death of 
Christ as taking place, that God might 
be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus. 

P. The reason why the law is not 
dishonored, when sinners are exempt- 
ed from suffering the punishment it de- 
mands, is, that Christ has magnified 
the law and made it honorable, and it 
is for His sake that they are exempt- 
ed from punishment. The reason 
why no injustice is done, when sin- 
ners are exempted from suffering the 
punishment which distributive justice 
demands, I will give, after I shall have 
given my view of the nature of the 
atonement. And before I do that, I 
will ask once more, why an atonement 
was necessary? 


3 the Chit, as to become his sins, they are | 
nolonger ours. We are iooiies and | 
t the holy, in our own persons, as God him- | 
HowMmm scl. And how inconsistent this is, | 
that MM vith the feelings of all real Christians, 
and with the representations of Scrip- 
rer's MMM ture respecting them, I need not take 
“Tt - to show. 
acri- . If our sins are so tranferred to 
reat iim ( it as to become his sins, we have 
er MM uo need of repentance, for we have no 
ani-@M sins of which to repent. It is per- 
lectly idle to talk of our repenting of 
soul ins which are not our own. | 
not [f our sins are so transferred to 
e in Christ, as to become his sins, = 
y of cannot be the subjects of grace.— 
lace HM Grace is favor shown to the guilty. 
tion, Mow guilt is transferred to win. we 
s of MM have none left; and it is as improper |; A. I have given the reason. The 
totalk of our being treated with grace, || scripture says, it was, “that God might 
nder HM as it would be to say it of the holy an- || be just, and the justifier of him that 
0 a3 MM cels who never sinned. believeth in Jesus.” 
wn, 4. if our sins are so transferred to P. Very well. But just to whom? 
f the MM Christ, as to become his sins, and we || Just to the sinner? No; for, if he 
itive HM lave none left, we cannot receive par- | treats the sinner according to justice, 
lon at the hands of God. There i is | He will punish him forever. It is, 
cal #0 pardon where there is no = that God might be just to himself, 


i the notion of a transfer of our sins || too, by the authority of God himself ? 
| 
| 


s (0M Pardon exempts a criminal from the || just to his own character, as the right- 
"~~ @ punishment he deserves.. There is no || eous Governor of the universe, just to 
pardon in excusing an innocent person |! the great interests of the universe, 
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which it belongs to Him, as the Su- 
preme Ruler, to promote. 

A. How could the atonement ac- 
complish that end, without satisfying 
distributive justices 

P. By satisfying public justice. 
Public justice has relation to the great 
interests of the universe, and demands 
that they should be secured. It de- 
mands that the greatest good of the 
universe should be promoted, that the 
greatest possible sum of happiness a- 
mong intelligent beings, should be 
brought into existence. The greatest 
good of the universe comprises the 
glory of God, and the happiness of all 
holy creatures. The glory of God 
forms, by far, the greatest part. ‘To 
glorify God, is to display his perfec- 
tions, to let the universe see what God 
is. That all God’s perfections should 
be seen to the best advantage, a sys- 
tem must be contrived which would 


give opportunity for the exercise of 


them all. That his mercy might be 
seen, it was necessary that there 
should be sinners, and that sinners 
should be pardoned, and raised to a 
throne of glory in heaven. But how 
could this be done? How could the 
sinner be forgiven, and be raised to a 
throne of glory in heaven? The law 
had threatened eternal death, as the 
just demerit of sin. By giving a law, 
with this penalty annexed, God had 
declared that he was infinitely oppo- 
sed to sin, and hated it with all his 
heart. The object of the penalty an- 
nexed to the law, was, to show the 
evil nature of sin, and how the Law- 
giver felt towards it. For God to ex- 
empt the sinner from punishment, 
without an atonement, and to exalt 
him at his own right hand, would be 
to say, in the strongest language, that 
sin was not an evil, but a good, and 
that he did not abhor it, but regarded 
it with approbation, and was disposed 
to confer upon it the highest rewards. 
And for God to do any thing which 
could be so construed, would be infi- 
nitely dishonorable to himself, and 


subversive of the highest interests of | 


the universe. 


| of 


justice is satisfied. 
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public justice. Unless, therejo,, 
something could be done to prevent 


| these consequences, we must conclude 
| that sin could never be forgiven, a), 
that the law must take its course, ang 


) and 


be executed upon transgressors, 

A. Yes. “If we form honorab), 
ideas of the perfections of God, We 
must suppose that his treatment of sip. 
ners will be uniform, and therefore 
that all will suffer exactly in proportion 
to their demerit, unless some schem; 
be devised, by which the ends of pun. 
ishment can be completely answered 
and yet the sinner spared.” | 

P. You have brought to view th 
true reason why an atonement was 
necessary, and what purpose it was ip. 
tended to answer. The atonemen 
was a “scheme devised” by infinite 
wisdom, “by which the ends of mu. 
ishment can be completely answered, 
and yet the sinner spared.” The 
great end of punishment was to mani- 
fest God’s hatred of sin. If any expe. 
dient could be found out, which would 
answer that end as well as the actual 
infliction of the threatened penalty up. 
on transgressors, then that penalty 
could be dispensed with, and mercy 
might be exercised in the pardon of 
sinners. Such an expedient infinite 
wisdom has devised. The Lord Je 
sus Christ has laid down his life “the 
just for the unjust.” By his death, the 
evil of sin has been made to appear, 
in a light infinitely stronger than 
ever could have appeared in the com 
demnation of a world. By doing this, 
he has magnified the law and made it 
honorable, although the execution 0 
its threatening of death to the sinner 
dispensed with. By his death, public 
The evils which 
would have followed from the pardot 
of the sinner without an atonemel! 
are effectually guarded against. And 
now, God can be just, just to himsel 


just to his own character as the right 


eous governor of the universe, and yé 
forgive sinners for Christ’s sake. 

A. And yet I should say: that the 
demands of the law are answered 5} 


It would be a violation || what Christ has done. 
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p. No. The law did not demand | 

je death of Christ. It demanded the || 
ieath of the sinner. The death of |' 
Christ, therefore, has not met its de- 
nand. But by the death of Christ, 
hat has been done, which magnifies | 
he law. and renders it consistent with | 
its honor, that its demands should be | 
jispensed with, as respects all those | 
sho will accept of Christ as their Sa- | f 
y10r. it 

A. But if distributive justice is not | 
satisfied in behalf of sinners, then | 
when they are exempted from punish- | 
ment, W hy i is not injustice done? You | 

romised to answer this question. 

P. I will answer it. Distributive 
wstice demands that the soul that sin- |! 
neth should die. It demanded that 
Christ should be honored, and the sin- 
ner punished. By Christ’s dying,while | 
the sinner lives, therefore, its demands 
are not met. No injustice is done, 
however. Injustice consists in _treat- 
ing persons worse than they deserve. 
No one is treated worse than he de- 
serves. When persons are treated better | 
than they deserve, that is not injustice, | 
but grace. Grace has respect to dis- | 
tributive justice,and suspends its exer- 
cise towards the guilty. If you insist 
that distributive justice must be satis- 
fed in all cases, you shut out the pos- 
sibility of grace altogether. There | 
can be no grace, unless the guilty are 
exempted from the punishment which 
distributive justice demands. Perhaps 
you will ask, why then was not injus- 
tice done to Christ, since he suffered 
what he did not deserve. To this, I 
answer, his sufferings were perfectly 
voluntary. He took them upon him- 
self. If those sufferings had been in- 
ficted upon him, without his consent, 
he would have been treated. with in- 
justice. But distributive justice was 
hot exercised in the infliction of those 
suflerings upon him, for he was not a 
sinner. 

A. How does it follow, from this 
view of the nature of the atonement, 
that it was made for all men? 

P. It was a satisfaction to public 
justice, by which the ends of punish- 
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ment are answered; and the exercise 
of mercy, in the pardon of sinners, is 
rendered consistent with the honor of 


the law, and the character of God as 


|a righteous governor. In consequence 


of it, God can be “just, and the justi- 


fier of him that believethin Jesus.” It 
'is, from its very nature, as sufficient 
_for one man as for another, and for all 
men as forone man. And as all men 
receive some benefits from this atone- 
ment, according to your own conces- 
sions, for you say, that “in conse- 
quence of the mediation of Christ, men 
are placed here in a condition of com- 
fort, or at least, in a mixed state, 
where many blessings and privileges 
are enjoyed;” and as this atonement 


| lays a foundation for the offer of mercy 
to be sincerely made to all indiscrimi- 


nately, as you also grant, I see not 
how you can possibly avoid the con- 
clusion, which I draw from it, that it 
was actually made for all men. 

A. But the atonement was a cover 
for sin. “The Hebrew word for a- 
tonement signifies to cover.”” When, 
therefore, sins are spoken of as atoned, 
the meaning is,that they were covered, 
removed, never to be charged upon the 


person whe committed them.” 


P. Do you believe that the elect 
are under condemnation till the mo- 
ment they believe in Christ? 

A, Yes. The scripture says, “He 
that believeth not is condemned al- 


ready, and the wrath of God abideth 


on him.” 

P. The atonement was made eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, and those of 
the elect who have not yet believed, 
are still under condemnation. But 
their sins were atoned for, as soon as 
Christ had laid down his life. Accor- 
ding to you, therefore, their sins were 
actually “covered, removed, never to 
be charged upon” them; and yet they 
are not covered, nor removed, but are 
charged upon them, and for them they 
are condemned already, and the wrath 
of God abideth.on them. This looks 
very much like a contradiction. 

A. How then do you consider the 
atonement a cover for sin? 
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P. There is a difference between a | 
cover for and a cover of. That is a 
cover for, which is- prepared and a- 
dapted to be a cover of. The atone- 
ment is a cover for sin, because it is 
adapted to be ac over of sin; but it does 
not become a cover of sin, toany indi- 
vidual, till he puts it on, that is, till he 
actually betieves in Christ, and re- 


ee neal on 
celives his ‘ parcon. 


y . . +> » , +? © 41 On 
A. Bui atonement means the same || 


wus recouciliation. ‘For he whose sins 
are atoned is reconciled.” 


P. Reconciled, and yet under con- | 
ry) . . ' 
Reconciled, and yet in | 


demnation! é' 
his sins! Reconciled to God, and yet 
hating him with all his heart! Nos it 
is impossible. ‘The apostle prays sin- 
ners to be reconciled to God. He 
does not pray them to make atonement. 
Sinners never make atonement; that 
was the work of Christ. Sinners be- 
come reconciled, by accepting the a- 
tonement which Christ has made. A- 
tonement and reconciliation are there- 
fore very different things. 

A. But “the end actually accom- 
plished by the death of Christ, must | 
be learned from the sacred scriptures, 


and not from the theories of man.”’— |! 


Men may theorize very speciously ; 
“But this is a point of too much mag- | 
nitude to be fd cided by mere reason- | 
ing. Let us hear what God hath spo- | 
ken: “’Po the law - the testimony,” 
we make an appeal, and by them we 
are willing it should be decided.” 


P. I cordially acree with you in| 


this, and beg you will bear it in mind, 
when we come, by and bye, to see 
“what God hath spoken,” as to the 
extent of the atonement. For the pre- 
sent, [ wish merely to consider your 
arguments. 
O06 
CIRCULAR, 
FROM THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
The interest which the public have 
manifested in the prosperity of this in- 
stitution, by liberal subscriptions to its , 
funds, at the time of its organization, 
and by their readiness to aid in its 


| subsequent operations, whenevyey 
| |, Proper application has been made, do. 
| mand our grateful acknowledgements, 
and lead us to lay before them, jh. 
| following statement of the present cop. 
dition and future prospects of this 
| Society. 

Ever since the institution of ‘the 
Boarding Establishment, the Direc. 
} 


a 


ee 


ors have kept in view, the object oj 
purchasing a few acres of land, ang 
| erecting a boarding house. In thei 
I ] ast annual report, it was state d, that 
the house which has been occupie “dt foy 
boarding the beneficiaries, could not 
\ be obtained after the next commence. 
iment. As no other house could be 
| procured for this purpose, within 4 
suitable distance from the College, the 
| Directors were led to the necessity, ¢- 
| ther of giving up the boarding establish. 
| ment, or of erecting a house. After 
‘| mature consideration, the latter course 
was adopted. ‘The Directors were 
not insensible of the difficulties in the 
way, of carrying such a measure into 
complete operation. But, to suffer 
this Society to go down upon their 
hands, so long as there were any prat- 
ticable measures of supporting ft, 
would be a course, which they believed, 

| the public would never justify. With 
| the views which the Vv have of the im- 
portance of Education Societies, a 
the vital part of all the operations for 
| extending the means of salvation i 
ithe world; and with the confidence 
which they had in the benevolence ol 
ithe Christian public, and their favore 
| ble disposition towards this Society, 
‘the Directors resolved to adopt 3 
|course that would be calculated to 
'make this a permanent institution— 
They purchased between three aiid 
four acres of land, about seventy rods 
north of Hamilton College, on whic 
they resolved to erect a boarding 
house, i in the course of the present ser 
son. ‘They also purchased elevet 
acres of land about a quarter of a mile 
north of the piece last mentioned, nine 
‘acres of which, is a wood lot, well tim 
1 ‘ bered, and the remainder a pasture. 

i Arrangements were immediatel) 
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yade for erecting the house, which 
pave been so far carried into effect, 
























cae hat the frame of the building has been 
ente Mp ased, and laborers are engaged in 
, the covering and finishing it. ‘The oreat- 
con. est part of the materials that will be 
this needed for this purpose, have been 

procured and paid for. It is estima- 
"the i ed that about $700, in addition to 
rect. a the collections that have already been 
ct of MM wade, will defray the whole expense 
anda ot completing the building. About 
thei; My $600 will pay for the land that has 
that MM been purchased. ‘There will be some 
d {oy Mother expenses, which cannot at this 
not ag ime be exactly estimated. 
Nee. From this view of the subject, the di- 
d be fm rectors appeal to the patrons of the so- 
in a ggg ciety, and the friends of religion, for the 
, the fm correctness of the opinion, which they 
y, eis fa would confidently express, that thzs 
dish. mE Society deserves to be made the first 
After Mm object of religious charity in this 
suse fmmsection of country, for the pre- 
were ment year. In support of this opinion 
1 the Mthey would suggest the following con- 
into siderations: — 
ufler i ist. The Importance of Educa- 
their MM tion Socteties. 'Thatthere is alamen- 
prac fmmable deficiency of able and faithful 
y it, Mmmuisters, and that this deficiency is 


ved, 


With 


constantly increasing, when compared 
with the growing population of our 


e im- Mmcountry, is a fact established by au- 
$, a fmientic documents, which have been 
is for Molten laid before the public. There is 


0 hope of counteracting the evils of 
ihis deficiency but by means of chari- 
ible Education Societies. 

2dly. The liberal plan on which 
his Sogiety is established. It receives 
oung men of piety, talents and indi- 


mn in 
lence 
ce ol 
vor 
‘ety, 
pt 2 


d to Mence, on equal grounds, and grants 
n.— Bem equal privileges, to whatever de- 
ald ™onination of Christians they may 


rods 
hich 
‘ding 


long. It has supported beneficia- 
les from four Christian denomina- 
lons, 


sev Mi 3dly. The salutary effects of the 
evet plan which is adopted, on the charac- 
mile Mer of its beneficiaries. They receive 


tom the Society, no further assistance 
han their board, in term time, while 
hey are members of College. They 


nine 
tin 
re. 
ately 
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will be required to cultivate a few 
acres of land, in the time which is 
usually devoted by scholars to exer- 
cise. They will be under the neces- 
| sity of using the strictest economy, of 
| doing all that they are capable of do- 
|| ing for themselves, and of obtaining all 
| the aid which can be expected from 
| particular friends, to defray the ex- 
| penses of fitting themselves for col- 
| lege, of clothing themselves and pay- 
ing their tuition during their college 
life. The ‘habits thus acquired, will 
| be of vast importance to them, as min- 
|| isters in our new settlements, or mis- 
|| sionaries in heathen lands. 
4th. The ease with which a large 
number of beneficiaries may here be 
supported. The boarding house will 
accommodate forty or fifty students 
with all the conveniences needful for 
|| a family in providing for this number. 
|| When we take into view the wealth 
|| of this country, the abundance of pro- 
visions with which it is supplied, the 
number of professing Christians among 
us, the general spirit of liberality which 
prevails, the extensive patronage which 
this Society has received, and espe- 
cially the magnitude of the object be- 
fore us, we cannot but be confident, 
that provisions enough can easily be 
obtained to support forty or fifty young 
| men three fourths of the year, within 
|| a moderate distance from the college. 
| When the boarding house is comple- 
| ted, and the establishment paid for, 
| the annual expense of supporting the 
| beneficiaries can be met without any 
| one feeling a sensible burden. And 
| to pay for this establishment, to ena- 
| ble this Society to possess it without 
'| incumbrance, nothing more is needed 
than for the religious community to 
feel the importance of making this the 
first object of their religious charities 
for this year. And, what other ob- 
ject, may we not ask, can have, at this 
| time, a more urgent claim? What oth- 
er object shall claim our first atten- 
| tion, while this Society is laboring and 
| struggling for existence? The Direct- 
ors cannot but express a strong confi- 
| dence that, from the statement of facts 
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which they now make, the christian || course they have taken, they yi 
community will readily agree with  dowbiheds manifest it, by contributi 
them, that the Education Society has, |! those means which will enable ther 
at this time, the most urgent call for || to effect their object. Their appeal | 
their religious charities; and adopting || to the intelligence and liberality of q}, 
this opinion, we trust they will act ac- || christian public. May each one de. 





cordingly. 

There is but one other considera- 
tion, which the Directors would here, 
particularly notice. It is the impor- 
tance of this institution as it relates to 
the prosperity of the United Domestic 
Missionary Society of this state. The 
grand object of this society, is to en- 
courage the formation of religious so- 
cieties, and the settlement of ministers 
over them, by affording, for a time, a 
certain part of the ministers’ support. 

“But where can competent and devo- 
ted men be found, to be placed over 
these societies? 

“It is unquestionably true of very 
many places,” observe the Executive 
Committee of that Society, in their 
annual Report, “that they have con- 
tinued destitute of ministers, not for 
the want of means to support them, 
but because they were not to be pro- 
cured. Such is the fact in numerous 
instances at the present moment. In- 
deed, it may be said with respect toa 
very large proportion of the places 
destitute of settled ministers, that the 
want of competent men, ardently de- 
voted to the service of the gospel, is 
the principal difficulty.” 

How intimate is the connexion of 
the Education Society, with the pros- 
perity of this important institution? 
And how essential they both are for 
supplying the destitute parts of our 
state with the regular ministration and 
ordinances ofthe gospel? And how 
important also, this Society is, as con- 
nected with all other missionary oper- 
ations; with all the efforts which dis- 
tinguish the present day, for extending 
the knowledge and blessings of salva- 
dion. 

These considerations induced the 
Directors to resolve to make an effort 
to establish the Education Society up- 
on a permanent foundation. Should 
the religious community approve the 
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cide in regard to this duty, as he will 
judge to have been wisest and beg 
when called to give up an account of 
his stewardship, and receive a rewar( 
according to his works. 
July 12, 1823. 
Pusuius V. Bocur. 
ASAHEL S. Norrtoy. 
Henry Davis, 
IsrAEL Bratnerp. 
James EE ts, 
Moses GiLxer, 
Joun Frost, 
Noan Cor, 
SamuEL C. Arxry, 
2000 
From the London Investigator, for April, 1823, 


Evangelical Christianity contrasted 
with Rational Christianity. 


If the two systems, denominated Evan 
gelical, and Rational Christianity, were 
fairly brought to the the test of expe 
riment, as to their comparative effi 
ciency in converting profligates to 3 
holy life, and infidels to the belief of 
Revelation : if the criterion, “by their 
Sruits ye shall know them,” were ap- 
plied to them in this particular, we 
presume that the warmest abettors o/ 
the anti-evangelical scheme would be 
compelled to yield the palm, and admit 
that where they can boast their units, 
the system they oppose can boast its 
thousands. Nor can it be matter ol 
surprise that this should be the case, to 
such as carefully and impartially in- 
vestigate the motives which the sys 
tems respectively furnish for the ac 
complishment of this purpose. The 
subject is important, and worthy of 
the most serious consideration ; for if 
it shall appear that the system whicli 
those who assume to themselves the 
title of rationnl Christianity are 
anxious to propagate, has in it little 0 
nothing calculated to put men out 0! 
love either with their vices or the! 
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Will scepticism, we conceive that they must || into a scene of pollution and uproar, 
UtingyaE jesign all right to the epithet radional, || crime and misery, equalled by no con- 
themfil— they contend for it a moment longer || ceptions of hell which the most vi- 


eal ism —for that which affords encourage- || vid imagination has ever formed; but 





of the pent to sin and infidelity, cannot be 

> de of God. 

2 wil In the conversion of a profligate to a 

best MM holy life, the views entertained res- 

Int OM yecting sin must have an important in- 

Wardil jyence. ‘The system denominated 
ivangelical, represents sin, all sin, as 
alious and abominable in the sight of 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 





E, God, and polluting and ruinous to | 
IN, wan—opposed to the nature of God, | 

yhich is infinitely holy—to his law, | 
yhich is infinitely good—to his gov- || 





umment, Which is infinitely just. Fer 

isin, though immediately committed 

wainst a fellow mortal, and in viola- 

ion of human laws, is a blow imme- 

N. litely aimed at the authority of the 
vipreme governor. Hence David said, | 
823, Mi wierring to his conduct in the case of | 
astedae vtiah and =Bathsheba, Against thee, | 
thee only, have I sinned, and doine 

: this evtl in thy sight. very other 
“Vana consideration was absorbed by the 
Were ieep conviction of the daring at 
PXPCHE of which in this instance he had been 
ef nilty, acainst the government of God. 
to MM Thus Job exclaimed, I have sinned, 
ief OM nd what shall I do unto thee, O 
their thou preserver of men; and the pro- 
€ a 
‘, we | 
| 














‘val in the parable, is represented as 
Being to his father, [ have sinned a- 
1S Ol cainst heaven, and in thy sight. 

d be Now when once a man is brought to} 
\dinit rvard sin in such a light as this, it is | 


mils MM asy to perceive that he is furnished | 
st its 
| 


with the most powerful motives to a- 
fr OM handon it. He discovers that he is 
$¢, (OME eoraded by it—that he has lost the 
LY 0 oral image of the Deity in which he 

S)*Biras created, and the possession of 













€ aR vhich was the chief glory of his na- 
There: that in proportion as sin is for- 
y fMcken and holiness is cultivated by 
for M@him, he is restored to his pristine dig- 
we lity,and reinstated in the likeness and 


lie favor of God. He perceives that 
nis the cause of al! the disorders that 
bevailin society around him, and that 
lit were allowed an uncontrolled do- 
inion, this earth would be converted 


VOL, HI, 
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ut ol 
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that in proportion as men are con- 
verted from sin to holiness, these dis- 
orders are diminished, and that if men 
were universally holy, society at large 
would become universally amiable, 
tranquil, and happy. He perceives 
that the very essence of sin is opposi- 
tion to God—that, if allowed to do its 
utmost, it would annihilate his being— 
for where the law is disliked, there 
must needs be a corresponding enmity 
against the lawgiver, and it is natural 
to the carnal mind, to wish the anni- 
hilation or removal of the being it ab- 
hors. ‘This is the secret spring of a- 
theism—and to atheism, as its ultimate 
result, all sin has a necessary tenden- 
cy. Hence arises one class of motives 
with which those views of divine truth, 
termed Evangelical, furnish reprobates 
to turn from their evil ways. The 
question is net at present, whether 
these views of the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin are correct, but whether they 
are more adapted to convert such 
characters from their sinful courses, 
than those which are given by the op- 
posite system, commonly called ra- 
tional Christianity, or any other sys- 
tem, by whatever name it may be 
known. Go tell the drunkard just re- 
covered from last night’s debauch— 
tell the sensualist, as he revels in im- 
purity and vices. tell the Sabbath-brea- 
ker, as he tramples on the ordinances 
of the sanctuary, and gives himself to 
dissipation and to pleasure on that ho- 
ly day—that sin is by no means such 
an evil thing as some have represented 
it to be—that it is nothing more than 
mere human frailty—that it arises, 
from the constitution of our nature— 
and that, as we did not make ourselves, 
we cannot be accountable for those in- 
clinations and passions we _ have 
brought with us into the world. Tell 
him that there is no other evil in sin, 
than the harm it does the sinner; and 
that God never punishes sin in the way 
of vindictive justice, but only to do the 
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sinner good, and make him ultimately 
happy. Tell the profligate this— 
preach these doctrines to the gay and 
thoughtless libertine—and let any man 
of common sense judge, whether they 
will furnish motives sufficiently power- 
ful to induce him ‘oreform—nay, whe- 
ther these are not considerations more 
adapted to confirm him in his vicious 
practices, and silence any remonstran- 
ees with which his conscience may oc- 
easionally trouble him. And yet these 
are the views of sin entertained and 
expressed by those who reject the 
doctrines commonly called Evangel- 
ical, as false and absurd, and monop- 
olize the epithet rational, in connec- 
tion with Christianity, to themselves. 

Again, the views which are given of 
the Divine Law, by the system deno- 
minated Evangelical, are every way 
adapted to produce the effect in ques- 
tion. Itrepresents the Divine Law as 
infinitely just and good, supremely 
right and excellent, so that every vi- 
olation of it, every failure in obedience 
to it, justly exposes the sinner to the 
curse of God, and the infliction of the 
penalty with which he has armed it, 
namely, eternal death. Now, there is 
every thing in such representations as 
these, calculated to fill the awakened 
sinner with apprehension and dismay 
in the view of his own character as a 
transgressor of that law, and urge him 
to fly from the ruin to which he is ex- 
posed. On the other hand, take those 
representations of the divine law which 
the opposite system gives—tell him 
that the law is too severe, or that God 
will not,cannot punish every instance 
of disobedience and of failure—that he 
would be cruel, and merciless, and ty- 
rannical, if he did—that you could not 


love him if it were the case, but that if 


he were so severe, it would be better 
if the reins of government were in 
-more lenient hands; and what are you 
doing—but instilling principles into the 
mind which utterly preclude the pos- 
stbility of repentance, so far as they 
inay be supposed to operate.—F or let 
an individual suppose these princi- 


ples, for. a moment, to operate in his | 
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| own mind, under their influence }, 


_ would naturally reason thus: if it woul, 
| be cruel and unduly severe in Gog 4, 


| requires more than it ought to dos and 


|| he should have done, and requiring o 







































punish me for violating his law, it mys 


be because the law is too strict, ay 


if so, it is unjust, and therefore the sip 
| does not lie with me for failing in obe. 
_dience, but with the lawgiver in fixip 
| the standard of morality higher thay 


men more than he had a right to ey 
| pect at their hands. How then can] 
| repent of having violated such a law ag 
this? as the idea of repentance implig 

| in the very first instance, a conviction 
and a confession of the rectitude ¢ 
the law which the sinner has disobeyed, 
There are, it is well known, abou 
160 crimes to which the laws of thi 
land annex the penalty of death, bug 
of those unhappy beings who receive 
the sentence of death from the lips of 
the judge, not one tenth actually y 
dergoes it. And why? - Because the 
penalty isin many of these cases » 
unduly severe, that in the judgment 0 
all men, it would be cruel to inflict it 
and if it were inflicted,—if, fori 
stance, for one of those minor offences 
against which the law denounces the 
penalty of death; which is never exe 
cuted, some individual were made te 
pay the forfeit of his life, his min 
would naturally rise against the undug 
severity of the law by which he sufler 
ed, and he would regard himself 
the hapless victim to a code, sos 
guinary, that it is the disgrace oli 
country enlightened and benevolent: 
ours! But are we to place the supremt 
Judge in the predicament in which a 
earthly magistrate is often placed, am 
compel him tacitly to acknowledge tht 
undue severity of the punishment @ 
nexed to disobedience, by its remls 
sion; or if he does not remit the pu! 
ishment, are we to say, with Mr. be 
sham, Dr. Priestley and some others 
that he is a merciless tyrant, 
gloomy and capricious tyrant,—é 
ing whom we neither can nor ougm 
to love? We appeal then to reason; 
irrational as we are. visionary and él 
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€ he 
VOuldMM i ysiastic as Our system is, for once we the voice of invitation cries, Behold 
Od tof | listen to the admonitions of those || now is the accepted time, behold now 
MUSH ho are sagacious enough to discover, || 7s the day of salvation—on the other 


andi .d kind enough to pity our folly,— || he is impelled by the solemn admoni- 
+ anda. will appeal to reason; and ask a- || tion, There is no work, nor device, nor 
ie sin. rational being, which, in his esti- || wisdom in the grave: He that is un- 


| obe- ation, is most adapted to reclaim the || holy, let him be unholy still: he that 
xing jisobedient from the paths of sin,— || is filthy, let him be filthy still—and 
‘than hat system which represents the Di- || the declaration of Abraham to the un- 
Ng of ine law as so just and right, that eve- || happy Dives rings in his ears, And be- 
0 ex. transgression is worthy of the pun- || side all this, between us and you 
Can WM imemt annexed; or that which rep- || there is a great gulf fixed; so that 
QW HE sents it as so unduly strict, that it is || they which would pass from thence to 
aplies impossible for God to enforce the pe- || you cannot; neither can they pass to 
ction ty with which he has guarded it, || «s who would come from thence. This 
He of without shewing himself a monster of || is the representation of the Evangel- 
eyed am smuelty. ical system; but what say rational and 
abou ty close alliance with those views of || enlightened Divines upon the subject? 
this he Divine Law, are the notions con- || “No Necessarian,” says Dr. Priestley, 
y but erning the duration of future punish- || “supposes that any of the human race 
CCW nent which the two systems in ques- || will suffer eternally, but only for a 
'PS Oion embrace; that which is called E-|| time, and that for their good. And 
Y UME ancelical represents it as eternal, and || since God has created us for happi- 
r the it does so, because the abettors of this || ness, what misery can we fear? If 
€S SMMcstem conceive that it is so represent- || we be really intended for ultimate un- 
at Yin the Scripture. Whether in this limited happiness, it is no matter to a 
inception they are right or wrong, it truly resigned person, when, or where, 
: oes not fall within our present pro-|| or Aow.” Amen! says the profligate, 
a ince to inquire. We have to do in|| that is the doctrine that I love! What 
a this instance, not with the truth of the || misery can I fear? why none at all. God 
de ocnine but with its influence, wheth- will be too kind and compassionate to 
vine Ue OF false. Suffice it to say, how-|| punish. He knows the frailty and 
nae that the strongest words which weakness of my nature, if I repent at 
ol he original languages of the holy last no doubt he will forgive. AndifI 
sell Scripture could furnish, are employed || should go rather too far, so that for de- 
> sane, “Press the duration of future pun-|| cency’s sake he cannot take me to hea- 
2 khment, and that they are employed || ven all at once, why, a little whole- 
ent al such a connection, as seems to ren- |) some chastisement will domeno harm. 
eal er it impossible that any thing short} And thus extremes meet, and the hell 
ha fan endless duration could have been of the enlightened Dr. Priestley, and 
ri intended. F or it is obvious, that this the purgatory of the deluded papist, 
se Be viul idea is pregnant with every thing come to much the Same thing; with 
od hat can be supposed capable of ope- this advantage indeed, on the side of 
wits rating on a mind awakened to feel its || Dr. Priestley’s scheme, that those who 
oo remendous import, and of urging the endure the pains of hell in his case, 
~. Ba ‘iiner to an immediate application to || obtain deliverance gratis; while the 
the mercy so fully provided, and so|j Catholics, or their surviving friends, 


other teely offered in the Gospel. Under || are obliged to pay for them. But in 


nt ° . . . . . . 
"impression that his character will|| plain sober sense,—are such views of 
oun. unalterably fixed, and his doom e-|| the nature and duration of future pun- 

aaa tenally sealed at death, and aware || ishment calculated to convert profli- 


that death may be nigh, even at the || gates to a holy life? Is it not rather 
oor, he perceives that there is no time || natural that they should use them for 
‘t delav—and while on the onehand, |! quite a different purpose—that they 
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should, when strongly urged by their |) the silence of a se pulchre. It is 
lusts and app«tites to continue in sin, 1 iact, that people for the most part for. 
argue thus:—Weil, if the worst should || sx ke the place from which these doc. 
happen, the punishment will only be | trines, the glory of the gospel, are ex. 
temporiry:—God is merciful -weshall |} cluded; and there can be little pros- 
have an ete nity of happiness alter all || pect of quickening dry bones to spirit. 
—and however long may be the dura- | | ‘ual life, where there are scarcely any 
tion of punishment, though it were a- | || bones at all, on which to prophesy, — 
ges, it will be but a point in comparison | |  Somethihy captivating in the oratory 
of eternity. | of the preacher, or daring in the doc- 

}| trines ‘which he preache S, may occa- 


Then would the d. bauchee | 
| sion a certain kind of popularity; and 


et 





Untrembling mouth the heavens; then might the 
drunkard 

Reel o'er his ful! bowl, and when “tis drain’d, 

Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 

At th poor bug-bear dcath;————— 


he who professes to have a talisman 
| by which to annihilate the devil, and 
a key by which to let the wicked out 
of hell, will be sure to gather a multi. 
|| tude of a certain description around 
him: but it cannot be denied, that in 
ordinary cases, the preaching which 
has consisted of nothing more than 
meagre morality and dry criticism, has 
excited little interest, and produced 
no impression; while that preaching 
which has embodied the great doctrine 
|of human depravity, the atonement, 
| the influences of the Holy Spirit, the 
necessity of regeneration, though con- 
ducted with inferior talent, has gather- 
ed and retained large congregations. 
/ and prov ed the power of God to the 
conversion of multitudes. What is 
the cause of ~ difierence, it becomes 
! those who are mst concerned deepls 
| to consider. We are far from wishing 
to force our conviction on this, or an\ 
subject, upon others; but we may be 
allowed frankly to own it on this oc- 
casion; it is this, that God has detel- 
| mined to bless his own truth whenever 





We may now proceay to an appeal 
to fact, tor the subject is happily capa- 
ble of this; it is one to which we may 
apply the criterion, by their fruits ye 
seal know them—do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
Have the same fruits which have been 
produced in such abundance by the | 
plain and faithful preaching of those | 
doctrines called Evangelical, appeared 

inthe labors of those who ante been 
careful to concealthem? Let the im- 
partial history of eighteen hundred 
years declare. | 

When these doctrines were first | 
preached, the most astonishing effects 
ensued. The impressions pi roduced | 
were deep and overwhelming; the con- |! 
victions of sin were pungent and ago- 
nizing; the grief they aw akened in 
men’s minds was intense and profound. 
They were pricked to the heart—-they 
could not in silence endure the anguish | 


—they gave vent to their feelings in | faithfully delivered, while he withholds 
expressions such as these. Men and | his influence from every thing beside. 

. 4 4 7 . , ‘ vr S ¢ 
brethren what must = do? What) The opponents of the Evangelical 
must we do to be saved? Is there any || system account for the wonderful suc: 
thing like this under that kind of | 7 


cess of the gospel in the first age ol 
preaching from which these great doct- christianity, by its novelty. But this 
rines are excluded? Alas! such a stir 


; is not true; for the first preachers of 
as this amongst the bare benches and 
} 





| 
| 





7 the gospel preached no other cocirines 
the empty pews of the temples devoted 


| 

| 

| than what Christ had preached before 
to rational Christianity in the present | || them, except indeed the fact, that he 
day would | 

| 

} 


was risen from the dead, an event 
which he himself foretold; and the a 
and excite as much astonishment as || postle Paul, in his most eloquent and 
the hum and bustle of active life, sud- || powerful appeal before Agrippa, de- 
denly r rising up amid the coldness and | clared that he said none other things 


‘Sound like voices from the dead,” 
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han those which the prophets and Mo- 
es did say should come; that Christ ' 
should suffer, and that he should be 
ihe jirst to rise from the dead, and 
siould show light unto the people and 
to the Gentiles. But admit, for the 
ake of argument, that the effects pro- 
juced by the first preaching of the 
sospel were the result of nothing in the 
doctrines themselves, but their novel- 
ty—how is it that similar effects have 
\een produced in every age; have been 
produced by the preaching of the same 
joctrine in modern times, centuries af- 
er they ceased to be nov el, and in this 
country where they have beew known 
«long, and preached in all their pu- 
rity, in the most undisguised and une- 
mivocal manner, since the era of the 
Reformation at least? What doctrines || 
have the Methodists preache d for the 
last fifty or sixty vears in this country? 
Itcannot be denied. that the great prin- || 
riples on which they have insisted, are 
iuman depravity, the atonement of 
Christ, regeneration, and the influen- 
ees of the Hioly Spirit. On these fun- |; 
lamental doctrines they constantly in- 
ist, and that too with a ferver which 
rational Christians regard as rank en- 
thusiasm. But what effects have been 
xroduced by their preaching, Dr. 
Priestley shall himself declare: “They 
| 








have (he says) civilized and christian- 
ved a great part of the uncivilized and 
nchristianized part of this country.” 
This was the acknowledgment of Dr. 
Priestley in favor of the Methodists; 
out has that style of preaching which 
ihe Dr. adopted, that kind of preach- 
ng which is the frigid zone of Christi- 
inity, if it be Christianity at all; that | 
kind of preaching, from which almost | 
every thing which distinguishes the 
preaching of the Methodists is a 
ded, accomplished any thing like this? | 
Would a great part of the once unciv- 
lized and unchristianized part of the 
land have been civilized and christian- 
ized, if none but preachers of his cast | 
had been sent to do the work? Most | 
assuredly if the Evangelical system be | | 
alse, and the opposite system be true, | 
the preaching of the truth ought to ac- 








| 
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| 
| 
| 
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complish more good than the preach- 
ing of error. ‘The friends of the anti- 
evangelical scheme are very fond of the 
adage, Great is truth and it will pre- 
vail; but here the principle is revers- 
ed, for according to the frank admis- 
sion of one of their own leaders, error 
has prevailed most astonishingly, yea, 
even to the civilization and christian- 
izing of a great part of the uncivilized 
and unchristianized part of this coun- 
try. Is not this a most extraordinary 
phenomenon in the moral world? Is 
there then a God that ruleth in the 
earth? Are truth and error alike in- 
different to him; and does he rather 
prefer to patronize the latter than the 
‘former? Irrational, enthusiastic , and 
| silly as we are, our reason, such as it 
is, revolts at insinuations against the 
Deity like these! Yet if the doctrines 
termed Evangelical be false, such is 
the case; and all the reasonings of ra- 
| tional Christians cannot help them ouf 
of the dilemma. 

But it was the novelty of the preach- 
/ing in the case of the Methodists, as 
well as in that of the Apostles, that 
accomplished such wonders, the ig- 
norance of the people giving what the 
preacher said to them the force of 
novelty. “Now, if novelty does pro- 
duce such wonders, one should think.” 

says Mr. Fuller, in his admirable book 

entitled, “The Calvinistic and Socinian 
systems compared,’ “it were desirable 
every century or two to have a new 
dispensation of religion.” 

But the fact is, that in many, we 
may almost say in most places, the doc- 
trines opposed to Evangelical religion, 
if they were fully preached, if they were 
distinctly and unequivocally stated, 
would haveas much the force of novel- 
ty, as the preaching of the Methodists 
could possibly have had when they first 
began their labors. Only let a man give 
out, that he will prove that the devil 
is nothing but an eastern metaphor, 
that hell is only a Chaldean fable, the 
Holy Spirit an attribute of Deity, and 
that the Christian world are idolaters 
for honoring Jesus Christ even as they 
honor the F ather, and he is sure to gath- 
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era crowd around him, and this proves | 
so far the power of novelty; but wheth- 
er this kind of preaching will make them 
holy, humble, and devout, is another | 
question; and whether it would civil- | 
ize and christianize the rude and aban- 
doned part of the population, amid col- 
lieries, factories, and mines, is a point 
on which we will leave our readers to 
form their own opinion. 

With regard to the adaptation of the 
two systems to convert infidels to Chris- | 
tianity, we have also the advantage of | 
fact. Perhaps there never was a place 
throughout the whole of Christendom 
in which the doctrines termed Evan- 
gelical, have been more completely ex- 
ploded than in Geneva. ‘Liiai also 
was the great seat of deism, and the 
residence of that monster of perverted 
genius, Voltaire. Now, what was the 
result? Rational Christianity, as it is 
termed, had _ possession of the 
churches, and the pastors lived on 
friendly terms with the infidels around 
them. Did the rational Christians suc- | 
ceed in converting the infidels by Chris- 
tianity? Could they have hada fairer 
opportunity? Could they have desired | 
a fairer field? If it is only necessary | 
to strip Christianity of those absurd | 
and ridiculous dozmas with which the 
Evangelical party have deformed it, to | 
win the enlightened deist to its faith, | 
here it was so stripped, and here were | 
deists enough to be converted by it. But | 
what was the fact? “It is impossible,” | 
says Voltaire, “that in Calvin’s own | 
town,with a population of 24000 think- 
ing people, there should not be still a 
few Calvinists; but they are extremely ' 
few, and well abused. All honest folks | 
are deists.” Inthe article Geneva,in the | 
French Encyclopedia, written by D’- | 
Alembert, the author says, “It is not 
surprising that the progress of infideli- 
ty should be less deprecated at Gene- 
va than else where, since their religion 
is reduced almost to the adoration of | 
one only God; respect for Jesus Christ | 
and the Scriptures being the only | 
things which distinguish the Christian- 
ity of Geneva from pure deism.”— | 
Fhus we see things were proceeding | 
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and punishments, there is so little left 


not from deism to rational Christianty. 
but from rational Christianty to deisy, 
But, “the pretty business of the Socin. 
ians at Geneva,” as Voltaire called it, 
“advances;” and at length he writes, 
‘Geneva has made great progress, and 





there are more philosophers or deists 
than Socinians.” Lo, here is the re- 
sult of a fair competition, between what 
is called rational Christianity and de- 
ism; the pastors are confounded, and 
the infidels triumph. The fact is, that 
if you take away from Christianity the 
divinity and atonement of Christ, the 
personality, deity, and influences of 
the Holy Spirit, the depravity of hu- 
man nature, regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation, the eternity of future rewards 


| 


to distinguish it from deism, that the in- 
fide] does not think it worth his while 
to give himself much trouble about 
such a trifle. For in order to get rid 
of these offensive doctrines, so much 
of the New Testament is blotted out, 
and a language, indicating so much 
doubt and indifference is employed 
with regard to what remains, that a 
suspicion is at once created in his mind 
as to the confidence of these rational 
Christians in the inspiration of the 
books they invite him to receive; and 
| therefore seeing the points of difference 
| are so few, and comparatively trifling. 
it is better to shake hands as brethren, 
and say nothing about them; for, as 
Dr. Priestley observed concerning Mr. 
Jefferson, if he is an unbeliever, he 
cannot be far from us; and according 
to Mr. Belsham, “the Theophilanthro- 
pists, a species of deists in France, 
comprehend in their principles, the es- 
sence of the Christian religion.” 
—-o— 


Narative of the state of Religion within 
the bounds of the Presbytery of Jersey; 
during the year ending, April 1823. 





‘‘Tae history of the Presbytery of Jer- 
sey for the past year, contains both what 
is painful and what is pleasing; causes 
or deep lamentation, and calls for ardent 
praise. All that it comprises of both, 
may be comprehended under the gener- 
al division of efforts in behalf of the 
church at home, and of the world abroad; 
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nda sketch of tke state of morals and of 
religion. 

In proceeding in the first place, to a 
statement of the efforts in behalf of the 
church at home, Presbytery are happy || 
to say, that Sabbath Schools have been 
regarded in almost every parish as means 
of primary importance, 

To these have been added in some in- 
stances during the year, Charity Schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of poor 
children; and in some few congregations 
the Lancasterian method has been suc- 
cessfully employed. 

Biblical and Catechetical instruction | 
have also been very generally attended | 
to; still it is feared, in some instances, | 
not with a zeal commensurate with their 
great importance to the souls of the ri- | 
sing generation. 

Prayer meetings have on the whole in- || 
creased during the year both in number 





and especially in those where meetings 
were held at the rising of the sun, these 
places of sacred resort have been felt to 
be none other than the house of God and 
the very gate of heaven: and it is worthy 
of remark that increased attentions to 
these in the cases where revivals of re- 
ligion have extensively prevailed, have 
appeared very generally, if not invaria- 
bly, either as the precursors, the prime 
indications or the instrumental cause of 
these revivals. 

The word and ordinances of God’s 
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and interest; and in some favored cases, || tions from the satisfaction derived from a 
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pendent, have not only existed through 
the year, but have in some instances, 
gained fresh accessions to their strength 
and usefulness; and besides those here- 
tofore reported, some new associations 
have been formed; and in two of our 
congregations, auxiliary Societies for 
mehorating the condition of the Jews. 
*And in this connexion may also be mep- 
tioned the organization in the towa of 
Newark of an African congregation, 
of between forty and fifty families, and 
more than two hundred worshippers. 
With respect to the state of morals 
within their bounds, different sections 
of country present very different aspects; 
numbers which in previous years have 
maintained a very pleasing exemption 
from the more flagrant vices, have du- 
ring the last, exhibited a spectacle ef in- 
creasing interest to the eye of the cbris- 
tian philanthropist; but yet large deduc- 


contemplation of these, are made by the 
melancholy contrast furnished by others. 
Certainly it is a call for special humilia- 
tion and prayer and exertion thatin some 
places, riots and excesses, gambling and 
profaneness, Sabbath-breaking and in- 
temperance to a mournful extent have 
prevailed together. Notwithstanding 
these unhappy cases however, it would 
be unjust not to say, that on the whole, 
the past year rather displays improve- 
ment in morals than deterioration. 

With respect to the state of religion, 


house, have in most places, even where || in several of our congregations, a 1a- 
no special excitement has prevailed, || mentable degree of coldness has prevail- 


been attended with a laudable degree of 


ed: backsliding of professors and care- 


punctuality and seriousness; a circum- || lessness of others: but yet it is a consol- 


stance which in the midst of darkness | 
has inspired the hope that the dawning 
light was at hand. 

But the churches have not restricted | 
their attentions merely to their own in- 
terests at home; they have been attempt- 
ing something in behalf of the world a- 
broad. 

And here we may mention monthly 
concerts for prayer. These concerts of 
holy feeling and of heavenly employ- 
ment, have been kept up in every church 
throughout the Presbytery, at least 
without one known exception—and in di- 
vers instances their return has been gree- 
ted with a most cordial welcome, and | 
their observance entered upon and enjoy- 
ed with a satisfaction and delight which | 
proclaimed in no dubious language their | 
Author and Upholder, and the great e- | 
vent which they are leading on.—Mis- 
sionary, Bible and Education Societies | 
together with the various other charita- | 
dle associations, either auxiliary or inde 
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ing circumstance to the friends of Zion, 
that even in congregations where no 
| special attention exists, the ordinances 





| of God’s house, and the other means of 
instruction, have been in general so ful- 

| ly and so seriously attended. The soil 
has not refused to receive the seed, 
though not yet apparently prolific. 

But thanks be to God, in some instan- 
ces, the fertilizing showers have de- 
scened, and the genial rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness have raised up the 
seed and ripened a precious harvest of 
souls. 

The congregation of Parisippany, even 
while mourning over evils of a very pain- 
ful description, is not entirely forsaken. 
For about two months past, the influen- 
ces of the heavenly spirit have been de- 
scending upon the eastern section of the 
congregation; and upwards of twenty 

'in that neighborhood and the next on 
/and west, are either anxious or hoping 
‘in the Lord Jesus. 
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Rockaway, the next congregation on 
the west, has also during the year been 
roused to very special prayer, and to ve- 
ry animated expectations. Nor have 
these been entirely disappointed. A 
partial awakening resulted from what 
seemed to be indeed the prayers of faith. 

Fourteen or fifteen were added to the 
church, and as many more are now hop- 
inf’. 

Hanover has also been cheered with a 
work of God, of still larger extent and 
of very interesting character. Though 
scarcely two months have elapsed since 
its commencement, it already numbers 
preety not less than one. hundred 

umong its anxious inquirers, of whom not 
le $3 than fifty are supposed now to be en- 
tertaming hope in the Lord Jesus: and 
the wor k still continues with undiminish- 
ed if not increasing interest. 

The congregation of Paterson is en- 
joying a revival season of still longer 
standing. The visits of the brethren, 
during the winter before the last, ap- 
pear to have left an impression which 
has not been effaced. ‘This impression 
seemed to be deepened and extended, 
by a very solemn Providence during the 
month of June last. An awful stroke 
of lightning through the walls of the 
church edifice was viewed and felt as a 
voice from Him who rides on the wings 
of the wind, and holds the storms and 
lightnings in His grasp. That peal of 
thunder proved as the thunder of Sinai 
to many a hitherto carelsss sinner, and 
the arrow that accompanied, an arrow 
that reached many a heart. From that 
time to the present, a deep, solemn, si- 
jent work has been witnessed in that 
plate. Aningathering of more than fif- 
ty has already been made in that church, 
as the first fruits. Thirty more hopeful 
converts are enrolled by Christian char- 
ity amid their number, and other souls 
are yet anxiously inquiring. But scarce- 
ly a week even now passes, which does 
not add at least two or three more to the 
catalogue of inquirers. Surely ‘‘this is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 
eur eyes.” 

To the church of Chatham, as fruits 
of that revival, the commencement of 
which was last year reported, eighty- 
seven have, during the year now past, 
been added. 

To the church at Succasunna, an ad- 


dition of fifteen has, during the year, 


been made, and for as many more hopes 
are now entertained. 

Mor ristown, which, with Chatham, 
has been a joint sharer in the.same great 
shower of Divine influences, has annex- 
ei as the fruits of the same revival, to 
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the list of its professors, during the year, 
one hundred and twenty souls. 

Stillness, and solemnity, and de, 
searchings of heart, have been the lead. 
ing characteristics of these revivals, 

On areview of the whole, therefore, 
although the year spreads enough a 
fore us, to cast us all into the dust of 
penitence and humiliation, yet surely 
there is enough also to rouse every hear 
to gratitude, tune every tongue to praise, 

and animate every soul to redoubléd ; ic. 
tivity and prayer. 

The Presbytery further report to the 
General Assembly, the death of the Rey. 
Uzal Ogden, D. D. who departed this 
life on the 4th day of November last,” 

Signed by order of the Presbytery, 
ELIAS W. CRAN E, Stated Clerk, 
Springfield, April 28, 1823, 

Bib'ein South America —Mr. Lynch of 
Lima, received last year from London, a 
consignment of 500 Spanish Bibles, and 
500 Spanish New-Testaments. He sold 
the Bibles at $3 each, and the Testa. 
ments at 6 rials—within two days after 
receiving them. 

Extracts from the Scriptures are now 
used as reading lessons in the schools es- 
tablished on the Lancasterian plan in 
Buenos Ayres and Chili. Thousands cof 
copies of these select portions of Scrip- 
ture, are thus thrown inte circulation, 
and are preparing the way for the rapid 
distribution of the whole sacred volume. 
Boston Ree. 

To Carrespondents.-—‘*A SON OF TRE 
Piterims,” was received too late for an 
insertion in this number; it will appear 
in our next. Several other favors have 
been received, and are under considera: 
tion. - 

Utica Missionary Depository. 

Received for A. B. C. F. M, from July 21, to 

August 20, 








Sanger field, John nome avails of m. f. 2 08 
Bridgewater, Eunice T. Brown, 1 50 
Monthly concert ae 16 00 
Female Benevolent society, 15 06 
Donation by Mrs. Miller, deceased, 5 00 
New Haven, Monthly con. coll. by Rev. Mr. 
Williams, 4 89 
Berkshire, North soc. Tioga Co. Rev. Mr. Bush, 10 00 
Mrs. Bush, 15 00 
I rates Birth-day offering, by Q. 1 00 
Cambria, Niagara Co. donation, 50 
Gaines, Genesee Co. a donation, 29 


Philadelphia,Female society for educating hea- 
then youth, for the benefit of two Chimese 


youth, under their care at Cornwall, 10 0@ 

| Utica, Monthly con, coil. 2 77 

A charity box, kept in Miss Worcester‘s 2 

school, for heathen children in India, 2 55 
Onondaga, Female missionary soc. East Hill, 

by M. ’ Harrington, small box of clothing, 4 00 


Peterboro, First Pres. soc. by Rev. Mr. Boyd, 8 
Clinton, Avails of about 4-5ths of m. f. by Dr. 


Williams, 40 ¢0 
Vernon, Monthly con, coll. Rev. Mr. Lyman, 45  § 

a meemennniese 

134 06 


ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent 
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